

THE CASE OF THE 'MISSING' BEATLE 

Paul is still 
with us 



The 1970 Marquis. 
The medium -priced car with the most dramatic styling 
since the Continental Mark III. 



From its majestic grille to its emerald-cut taillights, the new 
Marquis has a dramatic elegance that only the men who make the 
Continental Mark III could create. It is without question the most 
dramatically styled automobile in the medium-priced field. The 
1970 Marquis Brougham shown offers as standard many features 



that are available only as extra-cost options on most cars: con- 
cealed headlights, a 429 cubic inch V-8, and Select-Shift trans- 
mission which lets you shift automatically or manually, driver's 
choice. Marquis comes in a choice of 9 distinguished models in- 
cluding sedans, hardtops, a convertible and two station wagons. 
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To be poised, beautiful, 
sort-of-rich and 7 




Marie Cosindas shows Hilary the other side of her camera 

"In modeling all you have to do is walk down the aisle and do what 
someone tells you. But posing for your own picture is a lot dif- 
ferent. You must sit there, be very still and cooperative. Marie Co- 
sindas is the first photographer I've ever really posed for. I hope 
this picture is all right, because 1 really wouldn't care to have it 
taken again — not until I am at least 13 and my features have started 
to change." So says Hilary Ball, a young lady who knows exactly 
what it's like to be poised, well-traveled, beautiful, sort-of-rich and 
7 years old. Her own account of herself appears on pages 97-101, 
with pictures by Photographer Cosindas (Life, May 3, 1968). 

"We asked her to show us her world," says Life Reporter Jan 
Mason, "and she was delighted. We'd find ourselves in a playground 
or the children's zoo one day and at a department store or an art mu- 
seum the next. Sometimes she's very much a 7-year-old — rough- 
housing with her two younger brothers, playing with dolls. But Hil- 
ary has spent a lot of time w ith grown-ups too. She's not afraid of 
adults. She doesn't hide behind kid-isms." 

Nor is she afraid to poke fun at adult-isms. Once, holding a pose 
for several uncomfortable seconds, Hilary sighed theatrically: "It's 
too bad, but you know — one does have to suffer to be beautiful." 




Ralph Graves 
Managing Editor 

This One 
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GALLERY 



When he was 22. Ikko Narahara vis- 
ited the ancient Japanese city of 
Nara and was so moved by the time- 
less shrines and Buddhist temples 
that he decided to abandon a legal ca- 
reer and study esthetics. Now 37, he 
is an acclaimed fashion photogra- 
pher, working with the dazzling and 
the new. Yet limelessness still in- 
trigues him and between fashion as- 
signments he seeks out scenes that 
endure. This Roman aqueduct in 
Segovia, Spain — shown here at 
night with a spherical stone that 
adorns the plaza below — had stood 
unchanged for 20 centuries and 
struck Narahara as one of those rare 
places "where time has stopped." 
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by Barry Farrell 

Hollywood, the dead keep right on dying 



"You wouldn't believe How weird these 
people were," the detcetive Haul, not for 
the first time. We were talking about 
the most dreadful murder in Los An- 
geles memory, hut the detective's fas- 
cination for the lives the victims had 
led kept intruding on his interest in the 
case. Our lunch grew cold as we talked, 
staring out the windows of the police 
cafeteria. 

The murder was still etched across 
every conversation three months after 
the event, with the killers still at large 
to make nightmares for the city. Yet 
the police seemed to take a strangely 
philosophic tone, as though the feeling 
that the victims were not like the peo- 
ple next door had put a few nicks in 
their keen edge of indignation. The de- 
tective* in fact, could almost find a par- 
able for law and order in the killings.: "If 
you live like that, what do you expect?" 
Sharon Tate. Jay Sebring, Abigail r'ol- 
ger, Voityck Frokowski — these were 
not people, these were tveird people. 

They were weird because they used 
drugs and "messed around with sex," 
weird in all the fashionable w ays, weird 
as in the new movies. Their circle may 
have been friendly enough to protect 
them in their lifetimes, but now. in their 
posthumous notoriety, rumor had re- 
vealed them to all as connoisseurs of de- 
pravity, figures torn from a life lhatwas 
pure De Sade, w ith Videotape machines 
in the bedrooms. 

In respect for the dead, and for Ro- 
man Polanski. Sharon's husband, it 
should he said that the truth is disap- 
pointing—that their wild dope parties 
usually ran to endless evenings spent 
boring each other into such a reach of 
mindlessness that it would finally seem 
a brilliant idea to watch the test pat- 
tern on color TV. By the standards of 
modern Hollywood, they were only a 
step or two faster than the horde, pre- 
dictably loose, predictably stoned, too 
afflicted with money and success to be 
dedicated degenerates, let alone retro- 
spective heroes in the suicidal-romantic 
tradition. 

Hut the truth in such affairs is only 
so many entries in a detective's note- 
book. What counts is the folklore, the 
expanded, popular version that every- 
one believes. The victims could have 
been any kind of moral vagabonds, but 
in fractured, menaced Hollywood, peo- 
ple can think of any number of good rea- 
sons for killing whatever they were. 



Everyone sees the murders in his ow n 
light. Every story casts an interchange- 
able demon into the same blank scenar- 
io. Speed freaks or fags or Mafia eon- 
tract men or black terrorists or witch- 
craft nuts or vigilante rednecks enter 
the house, do the job, slip away. The 
same abject details are cited again and 
again, always proving something differ- 
ent, until one collects an impression of 
the victims murdered again and again 
by relays of fresh marauders. 

The most persistent theory describes 
the crime as an act of revenge for a sex- 
ual humiliation, a homosexual misun- 
derstanding driven to the extreme erot- 
ic conclusion. Since all rumors have the 
same validity as projections of one's 
own fears or hates, there is no good rea- 
son to believe this account over any 
other. Yet something about it appeals 
to the popular imagination, and it still 
holds sway, even now that the coroner 
has revealed that the bodies showed no 
signs of torture or sexual mutilation, as 
was widely reported at first. 

The rumors read like a graph of com- 
munity paranoia. Every story promotes 
the murders into assassinations, crimes 
of logical consequence in w hich some vi- 
sion of the v ictims' w ay of living makes 
them accomplices in their own deaths. 
It is as if no one is satisfied with the 
crime until it can be perceived as a po- 
litical act— the murder of a life style. 

One soon learns to recognize an en- 
tire social attitude from speculations 
on the murders. Those with positive 
knowledge that the blacks did it are 
those who feel most threatened by the 
blacks. Those who identify most close- 




Sbabom Tate 



ly with the victims' way of life tend 
to see the hand of fascist America, snuff- 
ing out its young. Each new rumor 
works within its own vortex of fear, 
swirling around in uncollected frag- 
ments until it finally winds up prov- 
ing, one way or another, that the jig 
is up for us all. 

The sense of the apocalypse has al- 
ways flourished in Hollywood, but 
these killings and their reverberations 
have made it more palpable than ever. 
So many anxieties have emerged from 
so many different directions that one 
feels the chill of alien cliques shutting 
in upon themselves. Nightfall on that 
random, smoking landscape can bring 
on a vivid impression of guarded bon- 
fires burning against the hostile dark. 
The price of an attack dog has reached 
$1,500; in the chit-chat columns, ce- 
lebrities brag about their bodyguards. 

Absorbing all this talk stills the 
visitor's emotions, creating an all-hor- 
rors composure that leaves him stand- 
ing there politely with a drink in his 
hand, talking to bodies blessed with 
the gift of speech, while death rattles 
and agonies float through the ears 
unw inged. 

The police arc still on the case, of 
course. Their task force of 19 detec- 
tives is the biggest one assembled since 
Bobby Kennedy was shot. Occasion- 
ally, there w ill be some new word from 
headquarters, such as the recent an- 
nouncement that a careful analysis of 
a pair of eyeglasses found at the scene 
suggests that one of the killers had a vol- 
ley-ball-shaped head. But the folklore 
has so outstripped the few little items 
the police have been able to add that 
one is left only to hope that the story 
will somehow find a merciful conclusion 
on its own. 

That frail hope perhaps explains w by 
I couldn't help but detect monstrous 
notes of reassurance here and there — as 
one night at the Factory, last year's dis- 
cotheque, when I saw that the face 
hanging in the smoke across the table 
was moving its lips my way. I cupped 
my hand against the music and leaned 
close to hear. "Let's hope Roman has 
enough sense to sell the rights to some- 
body good," the face was shouting. I 
searched the face for some sign that it 
was joking. But no. The face was se- 
rious, sincere. 
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Because girls dream 
about being a 
ballerina, 

Mattel makes 

dancerina: 



Touch her crown — Dancerina pirouettes! 
Round and round in rhythm to her own 
recording of the Nutcracker Suite. 
Touch her crown again — she changes direction! 

Watch her whirl — 
Touch again and see her toe dance with 
delicate steps forward — and then backward — 
Was there ever a doll like Dancerina? 

She's a pink confection in 
silken blouse and ruffled tutu. 

Dancerina — B ravo ! 





£1964 MATTEL. IMC. 
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Jf^r Tutti* - Skippvr* . . , 

Talking ChtisU^*.. Barbie's Barbie's FT " !r -'C3Kpy*. . Fronde*. . . 

younjt fashion model baby sister. vonnger sisier Francie'< friend Barbie's cousin 




New Talking P I 
Barbie \ groovy new Iriend. 



rbie\ f nptish rhum 




Because boys were 
born to build and learn, 

Mattel makes TOG'L! 



And Tog'l makes il all fun. Because Tog' I is the only 
building block with a hinge to make toys lhal move — 
open, c lose and turn. Toys you can really play with. 
Tog'l comes with motors, wheels . . . everything. 
New bendable Tiojjflmarfl* |oins in the creative play. 
Tog'l conies in seven different sets to suit each age group 
And girls love Tog'l too. 



HEY 

HEY HEY 
. . . IT'S 
BILL COSBY. 
Mattel brings you a 
delightful half-hour 
animated TV Special all 
about Bill Cosby 's boyhood 
with his very funny friends 
NBC-TV Wednesday. 
Nov. I2lh. 7:30 p.m., EST 
Tune in HEY HEY HEY. 
li s FAT ALBERT. 
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Because wishing 
you were older is 
part of growing up, 

Mattel makes The 
World of BARBIE! 



Here's the besl scene around. 
Barbie and her friends 
doing the "in" things girls should do. 
And Barbie and her crowd talk about 
it too! Talk about new places to visit, 
new clothes to wear, and new friends 
to meet like luiia and porky new P.). 



[ talkingfiarb/e*... New Talking Ken* 

1 teen-age iashion model Barbie's bovtriencl 
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LIFE 



BOOK REVIEW 



Counter Culture: Cop-out... ^ 



THE MAKING OF A COUNTER CULTURE 

by THEODORE ROSZAK 
(Doubleday & Co.. Inc ) $7.95 

Mil case anyone still doubled it, 
what happened at Harvard and 
\\ ood slock proved it. Something new 
is happening anion;; the voting. At 
Harv ard, after the polire dragged olT 
the student occupiers of I nivcrsitv 
Hall, the student bodv voted to 
strike, thus dispelling the mvlh that 
radicals have no real support among 
their "sane, responsible" classmates. 
\l Woodstock, 300,000 or more stu- 
dents (and nonsludents) lilled the « el 
air with the headv sound of folk and 
rock, the. sweet smell of pot, and ear- 
nest talk of lov e. peace ami "our gen- 
eration." 

Hut what does it mean? Is it only 
the modern equivalent of goldfish 
swallowing or is it the murderous re- 
bellion ofa generation of young Oed* 
ipuses? Is it happening because the 
youngarcobsoleteor because thev are 
the wave of the future? Are thev se- 
rious or frivolous? Are thev barbar- 
ians assaulting the gate?* of civiliza- 
tion or are thev our gentle redeemers? 

Theodore Koszak. in The Making 



of a Counter Culturr, argues that the 
revolt of the young is serious, impor- 
tant and redemptive. Koszak leaches 
history at California State College at 
Wayward, and knows whereof he 
speaks. Not much over 30 himself, he 
is for the counter culture but not quite 
in it. and he has w ritten an important 
analysis of the revolt of the aflluent 
voting. W hat is new about the young 
lodav . be argues, is that they are 
forming "a culture so radically disaf- 
filiated from the mainstream assump- 
tions of our socictv that it scarcely 
looks to manv as a culture at all.'' Al- 
though this counter culture today in- 
volves only a minoritv of the young, 
Koszak describes them as "voung cen- 
taurs'* who may yet save us all. 

Much of Koszak's book is devoted 
to a careful analysis of the writers 
who anticipated the counter cul- 
ture: Herbert Marcuse and Norman 
Brown. Mien Ginsberg and Alan 
\\ alts. Timothy l.eary and Paul 
Goodman. On a few points, Koszak 
is critical of them: for example, he 
warns against Timothy Leary's advo- 
cacy of drugs as a chemical route to in- 
stant transcendence, and against the 
debasement of (be counter culture 



into light shows and rock festivals. 
But on most | mints, lie agree* with 
them. In Koszak's view. American 
lechnocracv is coercive, it destroys 
men's souls as it despoils their land- 
scape, and despite its facade of de- 
mocracy and freedom it sav agely ma- 
nipulate! its citizens. 

Koszak's special demon is what he 
calls "objective consciousness" — a 
"scientific" way of experiencing the 
world that involves a sharp separa- 
tion between objective ami subjective 
knowledge, an alienated detachment 
from other people, ami the mechani- 
zation of knowledge and experience. 
Beneath the inhumanities of modern 
soeielv. Koszak locales the core prob- 
lem in the wav men experience them- 
selves, each other and the world. 

J^k. gainst this technocratic world 
view, Koszak commends bis alterna- 
tive of "visionarv imagination." His 
real culture hero is the shaman, the 
medicine man of primitive societies. 
The shaman is "adept in cultivating 
those exotic states ■»! awareness in 
which a submerged aspect of bis per- 
sonality seems to free itself from his 
surface consciousness to rove among 




rountvr vulture at Wwtdstoek 



the bidden powers of I lie universe.* 1 
From t he shaman's v ision. " t here 
flows a symbiotic relationship be- 
tween man and not-man in w hich 
there is a dignity, a gracefulness, an 
intelligence that powerfully challeng- 
es our own strenuous project of con- 
quering anil counterfeiting nature." 
Koszak's solution, then, is to counter 
"objectiv e consciousness" with its ro- 
mantic opposite — the subjective, the 
svmbiolic and the organic. 

There are two difficulties with this 
solution. The first is that Koszak in- 
terprets the rise of the counter cul- 
ture as a revolution of the repressed 
against the System that represses 



Because it's fun 
to have" in" things, 

MATTEL'S MONOGRAM" 
makes "way out "models. 




Way out" ... is the only word for these incredible 
"wild rods." These models are imaginative and 
fantastic creations that challenge young minds to 
think as they build. All from Monogram, 
newest member of the Mattel family. 



BIC RED BARON 



TIJUANA TAXI 




: : II - MATTCL. IMC 
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Because boys are curious 
about things big and small, 

Mattel makes 

super- eyes: 



It's a telescope 




Telescopic eyes . . . j£ 
microscopic eyes . . S 
and Snooperscope ■ I 
eyes lhat see around corners? 
That's Super-Eyes! Mattel's new 
interchangeable optical system. 
And boys can have it all in one ingenious 
set of optically engineered lenses and scopes that 
snap together instantly to create dozens of different 
viewing devices ... all for science . . . or all for fun. 
Scopes are also available separately. 




.Jit's a 
magnifying 
^fr$noopen;cope m v 
th.u "Makes you 
10 Feet Tall'.' 





It's an 80X microscope. 



...Or Wave of the Future? 



them. Bui in fuel, the revolt of the 
young OCCnn not among the most op* 
I>re##eil or repressed, nor among those 
on whose shoulders the "organiza- 
tional harness" of technocracy falls 
most heavily. The counter culture is 
in fact a subculture of middle-class 
white vouth. In contrast to them, 
young wen and women who are try- 
ing hard to get into the System (or 
to make sure they stay in) don't have 
the time or energy for subjectivity, 
symbiosis and the organic — much less 
for shamanism. Most blacks, chiatnas 
and working-class youths, like the 
sons and daughters of the lower mid- 
dle class, view the counter culture 
with mistrust and hatred. The youth 
revolt recruits only that minority of 

the young who are so solidly in tech- 
nocratic society that they can afford 
to demand something more nf life 
than security, affluence and the pros- 
pect of political power. 

The counter culture arises, then, 
not beOUM the young today are more 
repressed, hut because some of them 
are so little repressed that they can 
raise their sights, Historicall}. the 
Bvronic romanticism characteristic of 
Roszak "s counter culture has arisen 
onlv among the privileged classes of 
prosperous societies. People who real- 
lv live in organic, tribal, symbiotic 
and shamanisiic cultures generally 
can't wail to escape into the world of 
affluence, science and technology. It is 
onlv after technology has triumphed, 
and only for those whose lives are 
glutted with the goodies it provides, 
that the young can Itegin to look wist- 
fully at the delights of shamanism. 

\\ hile Roszak is right in noting the 
oppositional self-definition of the 
counter culture, he fails to notice that 
the same counter culture that rejects 
careerism. materialism and science is 
built upon, implicitly accepts and of- 
ten caricatures much of the rest of 
American society. Specifically, the 
counter culture takes for granted the 
technology, the institutions and the 
economy necessary to prov ide its ow n 
material base — a high standard of li\ - 
ing. psveho-ehemistry. cars, films, 
electronics, an enormously prolonged 
education, and so on. 

The second difficulty with Kos/.ak"s 
subjective conclusions is that he de- 
fines the core problem in American so- 
ciety as a problem of consciousness, 
and therefore finds his basic solution 
in expanding consciousness, so as to 
include everything embodied by the 
shaman. However radical this anal- 
ysis may he philosophically, it is es- 
sentially anti-political. Indeed, if I 
were President Nixon, eager to cool 
youthful protest. I would urge my 
radical opponents to accept Roszak 'a 
view that "objective consciousness'* 
is the core problem, and that a return 



to shamanism is the way out. Most 
young people would probably be too 
sensible to believe me. But those who 
ilid — the hard core — would be likelv 
to take off for the mountains to cul- 
tivate their visionary imagination, to 
develop unalienated ways of relating 
to each other, and to have symbiotic 
encounters with nature. Some of their 
activities might e\en turn out to be 
commercially exploitable. Record 
companies could make money from 
their protest songs, advertisers could 
use their psychedelic art, ami fashion 
designers could make shamanisiic 
dress the new rogue once miniskirts 
and hellhnt turns have passed. Most 
convenient of all. (he dissenting 
voung would concentrate !hein*cl\cs 
in camps isolated in the mountains or 
ifi enclaves around college campuses. 
They coidd easily be kept there with 
a small police force, a few trained dogs 
and a little tear gas. 

Furthermore, the definition of the 
problem as a kind of "false conscious- 
ness." and a search for a solution in a 
different kind of consciousness, runs 
the risk of si m pi \ caricaturing a deep 
privalism in \mericun culture that 
seeks salvation solely in inner life or 
personal relationships. The counter 
culture may replace the barbecue pit 
with the hippie pad. family togeth- 
erness w ith the encounter group, ami 
the suburban coffee hour with the 
commune, but the focus is still on the 
priv ate world instead of on the social 
and political scene where it should lie. 
Roszak doesn't want this to happen, 
but his recommendations make it 
more likely, because the energies de- 
voted to cultivating the "visionary 
imagination" will be diverted away 
from slopping the war in Vietnam, 
making our cities livable, ending rac- 
ism, eliminating poverty and above 
all helping the Third World. 

Roszak identifies many aspects of 
the counter culture brilliantly . but he 
fails to see how deeply it is itself im- 
plicated in technocracy, and that as 
long as it remains totally defined by 
opposition, it must remain a thin, 
small and vulnerable subculture. In 
a technological age. it is not enough 
to refuse technology, because those 
who command its enormous powers 
(the powers of "objective conscious- 
ness") will always have the upper 
hand. Technocracy cannot simply be 
rejected, it must be humanised; "ob- 
jective consciousness" cannot simply 
be refused, it must be incorporated 
into a world view that also includes 
the visionary imagination. If Amer- 
ican technocracy is the thesis. Roszak 
admirably defines the antithesis. \\ c 
still await the synthesis. 

Mr. Keniston teaches psychiatry at 
Yale Medical School. He wrote The 
Uncommitted and Young Radicals. 

.by Kenneth Mtenixton 



We're creating better working conditions; 
/ in a total electric building; 



while we help you create better 
meals with a total electric kitchen 




The new total electric Westinghouse building in Pitts- 
burgh is heated by lights. It has a unique environ- 
mental control system designed by computer. Water, 
circulated through lighting fixtures, absorbs light- 
generated heat, which is redistributed throughout 
the building. This system, with auxiliary electric boilers, 
eliminates the need for a conventional heating plant. 

Electronic air cleaning, humidity control and cool- 
ing provide a cleaner, more comfortable working en- 
vironment. 




Westinghouse... we serve people 



At the same time, Westinghouse helps in your home 
by bringing you the most modern refrigerators, 
ranges, dishwashers and portable appliances foryour 
total electric kitchen. 

Westinghouse is also active in air pollution control, 
health services, transportation, urban redevelopment 
and nuclear power. 

These are just a few of the many waysWestinghouse 
serves you in your community and in your home. 

You can be sure. . . if it's Westinghouse. 



What Can You Do 
About Today's S59-a-Day 
Hospital Costs? 




Life's more fun when you know you're protected against today's S59-a-day hospital costs. 

12 




People over 65 can now get the extra cash they 



need to help them fill the many gaps in Medicare. 



Like everything else, the cost of being sick or 
hurt has gone up sharply. Hospitals have done 
a good job keeping costs in line — but every- 
thing they buy today costs more, and they 
must make huge investments in modern life- 
saving equipment. The result is that, in New 
York and New Jersey, the average daily cost 
for a hospital stay has tripled since 1952 — to 
over $59.00 a day. Experts say they'll rise even 
higher. 

These fast-rising medical costs have put 
millions of Americans in a dangerous spot, 
because their health insurance is no longer 
enough to pay the bills. So even though they 
have some protection, an illness or accident 
could cost them hundreds or even thousands 
of dollars out of their own pockets. It could 
put them deep in debt for years to come. 

It's a serious problem. But fortunately, 
now there's a sensible budget-cost solution. 
Now you can add a remarkable S200-a-week 
up to S40.000 hospital plan that helps solve 
this problem, because it pays you in addition 
to all other insurance benefits you collect, 
including group. 

When you're in the hospital, you collect 
$200-a-week tax-free, for up to 200 weeks . . . 
$40,000 in all for every separate covered sick- 
ness or injury. The $200-a-week comes to you, 
direct by check, so you can use the money any 
way you see fit. Pay hospital and doctor bills 
not covered by your other insurance. Use your 
$200-a-\veek checks to help pay for special 
treatments, drugs or private nursing care. Or 
spend it on the bills piling up at home. Or take 
a vacation to get your strength back. If you 
don't need it all to help with your expenses, 
you can even put it in the bank for your future 
security. 

It's the budget-cost answer for people who 
no longer want to gamble against today's 
higher than ever medical costs. 

This valuable health protection is guar- 
anteed by Bankers Multiple Line Insurance 
Co., protecting American families from coast 
to coast. And Bankers also offers budget-cost 
protections to help folks over 65 till the gaps 
in Medicare that could otherwise cost them 
thousands. 

The story of this remarkable S200-a-week 
plan that pays you tax-free cash in addition to 
your other insurance, and "Over-65" plans to 
supplement Medicare, is told in The Blue 
Book, an informative booklet offered free by 
Bankers. 

***To get your free "Blue Book" simply fill out 
and mail the postage-free reply card next to this 
page. There's no cost or obligation for this service. 
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Elvira with 
a Difference 



ADALEN '31 



Co 



Commercially, the question is 
thin: will the huge American audience 
that made Elvira Modigan one of the 
mightiest hits ever to play the art 
houses come out in similar numbers 
to see a really good, but much more 
complex, much less romantic, movie 
by its gifted director. Bo W iderberg? 

His new effort. Adalen *3L shares 
I wo of Inequalities that distinguished 
its predecessor: its photography is ex- 
traordinarily beautiful, and the fact 
that it will end in tragedy is known 
right from the beginning, when a ti- 
tle announces that it is based on an 
incident that occurred in the Swedish 
town named in the title. There, in 
1931 . five people were killed when sol- 
diers fired on workers peacefully 
inarching to protest the importation 
of scab lal>or to break a strike. 

But where Elvira was a dully de- 
veloped, dramatically unaccented 
trip down a path too straight and ob- 
vious to be interesting, Adalen 



leaps with life and with a marvelous 
variety of incident. With quick, deft 
strokes W iderlierg capt ures micro- 
cosmicallv our of those rare historical 
moments when the forces of change 
are harshly outlined against a back- 
ground of immutable tradition. 

He states the conflict in his open- 
ing shots — the silent, gloomy factory 
towering over a sun-splashed land- 
scape that is still rural. He develops 
it by introducing us to a family that 
has nothing but its decent instincts 
to guide its response to the strike, 
which is, of course, merely the local 
manifestation of a worldwide upheav- 
al. Those instincts, as Widerberg 
wrenchingly proves, are not good 
enough to protect them. 

Only the youngest child, fascinated 
by the wondrous trivia of existence 
— her father's morning shave, her 
mother doing the laundry, a fishing 
trip — is somehow safe from chaos. 
One brother, slightly older, is en- 
tranced by the potentialities of mod- 
ern times. He joins his gang in man- 
ufacturing wings, hoping that they 
may l>e able to flap into flight from a 
barn roof, and is the first to pay a 
modest price for progress — a had 
landing and a broken leg. The eldest 
boy swings on the new music — Dix- 
ieland — and can actually get Stock- 
holm on his crystal set. \\ ith class 




Director fio Widerberg 



lines breaking down, lie is also able 
to enter into a love affair with a girl 
from (he right side of the tracks, the 
factorv manager's daughter, no less. 

In their own way, the parents close 
the circle. The wife insists on main- 
taining domestic routine — her hus- 
band has a clean white shirt each 
morning to armor him against his 
workless day. As the days drag on. 
as his fellow strikers grow more res- 
tive and violence flares, he insists on 
the usefulness of negotiation and even 
rescues one of the scabs from a mob 
at considerable risk to himself. This 
represents innocence loo, but of a 
kind quite different from that of his 
smallest child. It is willed innocence, 
despairingly applied against the im- 
placable tide of history which will 
soon sweep him up and quite casu- 
ally destroy him. 

Obviously, there are analogies be- 



tween W idcrlierg's distant Adalen 
and our own situation, which is equal- 
ly prercvolutionary. Obviously, too, 
there will be radicalized viewers of the 
film who will find its sheer beauty and 
nostalgic air excessively sentimental. 
But it seems to me that distance 
lends understanding to the subject. 
There is no question about which side 
engages W idcrberg's sympathy. He 
merely suggests, in a low and reason- 
able voice, that though something 
was gained in that struggle — and in 
all the lal>or struggles of the 1930s 
— something was lost as well, had per- 
haps been lost before they began, 
when the whole world acquiesced in 
industrialization. What was lost was 
not merely innocence. There was a 
pace and a texture in the life of that 
little town that was proportioned to 
the size and capacities of ordinary 
people. The picture ends with the el- 
dest son in mourning for his father, 
but resisting an appeal for full-scale 
revolution, insisting instead on the 
need to fully understand what hap- 
pened in Adalen. *31. It is no cop- 
out. It is, indeed, subtle and intelli- 
gent of Widerberg to insist on tins 
point, for it is what transforms his 
movie from mere ideology into hu- 
mane and affecting art. 

by Rich a nl Sch ickel 




Now the finest 
costs less than $ 200. 



We're talking about Kodak's finest— the Instamatic M9 movie camera. 
Now you can own one for less than $200. 

And what a camera it is. Just drop in the film cartridge and you're 
ready to shoot. The 5-to-l zoom lens lets you capture the long shots by 
telephoto, and gives you the broad view by wide angle. You've got your 
choice of fingertip power zoom or manual zoom. 

Four filming speeds from slow motion to fast action let you set the 
pace. Through-the-lens CdS electric eye gives you the correct exposure 
automatically. And the sports-type finder lets you see action outside the 
area you're filming. There's even provision for remote control and for 
single-frame exposure for animation. 

The Kodak Instamatic M9 movie camera with ultra-fast //1.8 power 
zoom lens is waiting for you for less than $200. See your Kodak dealer. 

Price subject to change without notice. 



Kodak Instamatic M9 movie camera. 
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Cyclamates. 
Consider the alternatives, 




Canada Dry feels beverages should be eijjoyed, not worried about. 



1. GINGER ALE. For those of you who 
want a great tasting soft drink without all 
the calories. Canada Dry Ginger Ale con- 
tains less calories than most other soft 
drinks. And with its crisp, cool taste what 
more could you ask for. 

2. CLUB SODA. It has everything you 
could want, absolutely no calories, no funny 
after taste, no artificial sweeteners, and no 
cyclamates. Try it with a twist of lemon, 
lime or all by itself. 

3. WINK. Regular Wink is made with 
all natural sugar and flavor. No artificial 
sweeteners, no cyclamates. So switch to 



©1969 Canada Dry Corp. 



Wink, you can drink all you want. It's re- 
freshment without the worry. 

4. QUININE WATER. One of the 
Quality Mixers from Canada Dry. Our 
Quinine Water has that lively taste that 
won't get in the way of your fun, and it has 
no artificial sweeteners, and no cyclamates. 

5. COLLINS MIX. Another of the 
Quality Mixers from Canada Dry. Our 
Collins Mix has such a great natural taste, 
that it's sure to be the hit of your parties. 
And like all of the other Mixers from 
Canada Dry, it too contains no artificial 
sweeteners, and no cyclamates. 



6. ROOTI-ROOT BEER. Once in a 
while, everybody has a craving for a sweet 
soft drink, but who wants to worry about 
it. So why not make it Rooti-Root Beer. It 
contains no artificial sweeteners, and no 
cyclamates. You and the kids can have as 
much as you want without worrying about 
a thing. 

7. CANADA DRY ORANGE SODA. 
Like all Canada Dry sugar sweetened fresh 
flavors, Canada Dry Orange Soda contains 
definitely no cyclamates. 

Canada Dry Corp. makes beverages 
you don't have to worry about. 




Max Factor whips up a revolution! 



UltraLucent Whipped Creme Make-up 

created through an extraordinary new process of 
slow-whipping to bless your skin with moisture all day long! 




Suddenly, make-up is more than a dash 
of color or a bit of cover Max Factor 
has changed all that with UltraLucent 
Whipped Creme Make-up Slow-whipped 
into the fluffiest moisturizing beauty make-up 
to ever pamper your complexion. So light to the touch... 
so sheer on the skin. You'll forget you're wearing any 
make-up at all except for the new perfection aglow 
on your face UltraLucent 
Whipped Creme Make-up... 
al you need next to your skin. 






the enlightened make-up collection. Only by Max Factor. 



« 1969. Max Factor 1 Co Available In Canada 
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JVC's 1620. 
Way up on 

the 

"tote 'em" pole. 

There're a lot of items some electronics manu- 
facturers list as portable, which are apt to pull your 
arm out of socket when you pick them up. 

Not so with JVC's great Model 1620, a cassette 
recorder with built-in AM radio. At just 3.7 lbs., it's 
"weigh down" in bulk, way up on the "tote 'em" 
pole. You get up to 60 minutes of recording or 
playback time with C-60 cassettes, and what's more 
you can tape right off the AM radio. 

The 1620 features a 3-inch round type permanent 




JVC Am.rlca. tnc . WIS, 56lh Ro*J. Maipalh. N«w Vort. N.Y 11378 A Subudia.* Sf VtMH Company ol Japa«. Limits. Tokyo. Japan 



The Unhappy Lot of a 
One-Plot Author 



Editors' I\ote: For some years now CaU 
vin Trillin has chronicled, in The New 
Yorker, the frustrating annals of one 
Harnett Frummer. Frummer is an ear- 
nest nebbish who. try as he will, can 
never quite keep np with his hip, super- 
avant-garde girl friend Rosalie \ fondle 
(no sooner has Harnett mastered rock 
than Rosalie is into Zen). Last week his 
adventures appeared in a hook, Barnett 
Frummer Is an Lnbloomed Flower 
(liking). Since it is an uncommonly 
funny l>ook, Life assigned a reporter to 
interview the author, hut because of a 
hroken bicycle sprocket the reporter 
couldn't get there. \lr. Trillin oltlig- 
ingly intervieued himself. 

Kiike anyone who has a book of 
his own appear, I've been reading 
those interviews literary critics al- 
ways conduct with important authors 
whose books are just out (Did Philip 
Roth think of Portnov as Jewish? 
Had Katherine Anne Porter any pre- 
\ious interest in ships?), and I'm be- 
coming increasingly worried al>out 
what Tin going to say if some liter- 
ary critic asks me why all of the sto- 
ries in my liook have the saiiLe plot. I 
know he'll insist on some dark liter- 
ary reason for my being a monoplot- 
tist but the truth is that 1 only know 
one plot. Like everyone else, I learned 
in college that there are actually only 
three basic plots in literature. I have 
never been able to think of either one 
of the other two. I wanted to warn 
the readers on the book jacket ("Par- 
ticularly alert readers may notice that 
all of the stories in this !>ook have the 
Mine plot . . . "), but the publishers 
thought it would lie unbecoming. 

The life of a nonliterary writer in 
this country is not easy. For instance, 
the character of Barnett Frummer. 
the book's hero, is not encumbered by 
the kind of unbridled character devel- 
opment that might involve readers in 
idle speculation aUxit what accounts 
for the infatuation that leads him to 
do anything he believes will impress 
Rosalie Mondlc. (There vou have it: 
my plot.) He may consider her phys- 
ically attractive, but there is no way 
to tell if she is or isn't; I don't do de- 
scriptions. But I know that whoever 
interviews me will demand to know 
what DRIVES Barnett — as if he were 
some real person instead of something 
I invented to mouth a few lines 1 had 
been saving up. I have already been 
asked whether the character of Lemu- 
el Scroggins, the Southern Populist 
poet, was based on the late Secretary 
of Defense Charles E. Wilson. (Not 
that I know of.) 



I'm equally pessimistic alioul the 
chances of convincing a literary crit- 
ic that nonliterary writers — some- 
times know n an the Kansas City 
School, after my birthplace — can 
have a legitimate belief in not setting 
any scenes. We simply don't believe 
in long passages about cold wind 
whipping along still streets or about 
tingling excitement being in the air 
— what my old Knglish teacher in 
Kansas City used to call "weather re- 
ports." \\ fl include no descriptions of 
countries or cities or houses or rooms: 
he always dismissed those as "geog- 
raphy lessons." Most of my stories 
take place in New York, as far as I 
know. For those readers who might 
feel the need to know a little some- 
thing alum, what the Mew York 
weather is usually like and what New 
\ork ordinarilv looks like. 1 wanted 
to say on the liook jacket I) awful, 
and 2) ugly. The publishers thought 
that would be unbecoming too. 

My fear that literary critics will in- 
sist on treating my stories the same 
way they Ireat stories that are tan- 
gled in character development and 
bloated with meaning it- partly based 
on a discussion I ha\e already had 
with an academic critic, a cousin of 
my wife who has returned to grad- 
uate school after losing quite a lot of 
money in the potato chip business, 
lie started off b\ informing me that 
the title of hi* doctorate is "Is Bar- 
nett Frummer Kvervman?" 

I noticed right away that Rosalie 
Mondle and Roland Magruder. 
Frummer *s friend and mentor, have 
(he same initials." he said. 

"Oh, you caught that, did >on?" I 
said, wondering whet tier admitting 
that I had never caught it m>self 
would drive him to another fling at 
the |>otato chip business, and another 
request to his relatives for capital. 

"\\ hat does Roland Magruder 
stand for?" he asked. "Rosalie Mon- 
dle is obvious. She's the symbol of all 
man's desires — rose of the monde, or 
world." 

That wae too much. "She was 
named after mandel-bread." I told 
him. "Mandel means almond in Yid- 
dish. I have trouble thinking of 

names." 

"It amounts to the tame thing," he 
said. "Hard nut to crack, and all." 

If I thought anv literary critic 
would discuss the methods of the 
Kansas City School without resorting 
to that kind of nonsense, 1 would be 
happy to admit to him that we don't 
claim to have found the final answer. 

CONTINUED 
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FEATHER BONNET 

With white hackle 
(feather). Coloured hackles 
are used in the 
British Army to 
differentiate between Regiments. 



"WING" EPAULETS 

To protect the shoulders from sword cuts. 

SCARLET DOUBLET 

Known the world over as the Scottish 
and British soldier's colour 



SILVER COLLAR BADGES 

The Dewar's Highlander 

wears the Salt Ire of St. Andrew, 
Patron Saint of Scotland. 



GOLD SASH 

Always worn over 
the left shoulder 



CUFFED GAUNTLET 



SPORRAN 

Originally a leather wallet, worn 
suspended trom the waistbelt to carry the 

day's ration. There are no pockets 
in the kilt. So food, money, pipe, snuffbox 
and other personal items were carried in the 
sporran. Now mostly ornamental, it is 
covered with white horsehair 
and black tails, 

KILT 

Formerly in one piece with 
the shoulder plaid, but now worn 
separately. Highland regiments 
of the British Army wear the kilt. 
Awed by the Highlanders' ferocity 
in World War I battles, the Germans 
dubbed them "the ladies from hell." 



HOSE TOPS 

Gaelic name, caddis 
meaning striped 



WHITE SPATS 

Worn for full- 
dress parades 




SHOULDER PIN 

In cold weather, or at night, a clansman 

in the field would unfasten the 
shoulder pin so that his plaid 

became a warm cloak or a blanket. 



DRUM MAJOR'S BATON 

The Scots have marched into battle 
to the skirl of the pipes from 
Bannockburn (1314) to Aden (1967). 
The Drum Major's Baton, or Mace, 
has been the mark of the leader of a 
marching band in Europe for 
many centuries. 



METAL "BREASTPLATE" 

Worn where belt and sash cross, 
and carrying the drum sticks 
symbolic of the role of the 
Drum Major. 

WHITE CROSSBELT 

for the dress sword 



SWORD 

with basket hilt. Worn at the belt, 
it Is called in Gaelic the 
claith veg, (claybeg). or 
small sword, to distinguish it from 
the claith mhor (claymore), 
or great sword, which was worn 
over the shoulder. In the old days, 
blades often came from 
the armourers of Spain and Germany. 



PLAID 

means a garment, the main garment of early 
times, which was kilt and blanket-wrap 
all in one piece. Tartan is the characteristic 
cloth of Scotland, woven in stripes, 
and dating from prehistoric times. 

Each clan and regiment has its own Tartan. 
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"DEWAR'S 
WHITE LABEL 



>9 



Certain fine whiskies from the hills and glens of Scotland are 
blended into every drop of Dewar's "White Label." 

Before blending, every one of these selected whiskies is rested 
and matured in its own snug vat. 

Then, one by one, they're brought together by the skilled hand 
of the master blender of Perth. 



Dewar's never varies. 




BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 66 8 PIOOF © SCHEMES! IMPORTS CO.. K.Y..IU. 
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If stock exchanges quoted the daily 
prices of houses, you'd be astonished 
at what good investments they are. 



About the only time a homeowner realizes 
the true value of his house is when he's 
selling it. 

If he put his house on the market today, he 
might be pleasantly surprised at just how 
much it is worth. Many houses are now 
selling for thousands of dollars more than 
they did just a short time ago. And with land, 
labor and material costs rising, the trend 
continues up. 

Scarcity in some urban areas 

Along with savings, insurance and stocks, 
real estate offers a good field for investment, 
especially on a long-range basis. And with 
rapid population increases, houses in dense 
urban areas are already at a premium. 

Through our subsidiary, Levitt and Sons 
Incorporated, a leading international home and 
community builder, we are adding thousands 
of new houses where the need is great, 
both in the U.S. and abroad. 

Levitt has already built a record total of 
more than 85,000 houses. By the end of the 
next decade, Levitt estimates that it will have 
provided shelter— both houses and apart- 
ments—for an additional 200,000 families. 

50 designs and 1 50 variations 

The qualities which make Levitt houses so 
popular also make them excellent 
investments. Dozens of different designs are 
offered at a wide range of prices. New 
features and designs are constantly being 
tested. Through this development work, 
Levitt can combine high volume economies 



with the attention to detail and the flexibility 
of a custom builder. 

Levitt houses come complete with 
landscaping and equipped with major 
kitchen and laundry appliances. Many are 
also centrally air conditioned. Down 
payments are exceptionally low. With V. A. 
financing, there is often no down payment 
required. The price is complete— and in 
almost every case closing costs are included. 

With so much value to start with, it's no 
wonder thousands of purchasers are finding 
that their Levitt house is one of the best 
investments they ever made. 

ITT and you 

Housing is one of many fields we have 
gone into because of a growing need. From 
pipeline controls and telecommunications 
equipment to baked goods, we are making 
more products and services available to 
people who need them. 

Many economists believe that strongly 
managed, diversified corporations such as 
ours are drafting the pattern for the corpora- 
tion of the future because we can direct invest- 
ments and capabilities into the most 
productive use. 

And in all the fields we have entered, our 
resources and skills have resulted in increased 
competition, which results in more efficient 
use of manpower and material. That makes 
the future a better investment for you and 
people everywhere. 

International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, 320 Park Avenue, New York, 
New York 10022. 



SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 



ITT 
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STYLED FOR THE '70s 

Kelly-Springfield 
Wintermark G/P . . . The Boss 
with belted G/P construction. , ~- 
Glass fiber belts hold tread firm 
on any road. Polyester cord body 
for smooth no-thump ride. New 
deep-cleat tread for great mud/snow 
traction; quiet ride on dry pavement. 
Studs optional for hard-packed snow 
and ice. Take charge with The Boss ... 
best of the new breed of high-traction 
winter tires, at Kelly-Springfield Dealers 
and Stores. 




Also ai Sunoco and other 
service stations displaying 
ttie Kelly- Springfield sign, 




Calvin Trillin, a nonliterary author 



For instance, winning, as the Kau- 
nas City School assume*, that the pur- 
pose of writing a short story is to pro* 
\ ide a structure for a number of jokes 
lliat happen to he on the same •ob- 
ject) ha\ ing only one plot at hand 
often limits the number of jokes that 
can he included. My ultimate solution 
would he to run the leftover jokes at 
the end of the story, under a heading 
like ''Follow ing are a niimher of lines 
that the author rather liked hut was 
unahle to work into the plot." 

Frankly, even that device would 
not solve the prohlem presented by 
thinking of too few jokes on a sub- 
ject rather than loo main — one, for 
i list a nee. \s it happens, 1 don't think 
of many puns or wordplays — ahout 
one e\rr\ four or five vears, as close 
as I've heen aide to calculate — and 
when I do think of one my response 
is invariahly to try to write a story 
around it. This presents thesamekind 
of prohlem that writers who have oth- 
er motives for writing stories — to 
shed some light on the human con- 
dition, perhaps, or to display a facil- 
ity for metaphor — must face when 
they think of only one dim ray of light 
or only one uncomplicated metaphor. 



For instance, alioul 12 years ago, in 
High Street, in New Haven, Connect- 
icut, after heing told hy an ice cream 
vendor that his company didn't make 
tortoni ice cream hars. and, 1 should 
add. quite without thinking, 1 said. 
"You Good Humor people ought to 
get on the stick!" I suppose a lot of lit- 
erary H ri ters w ould ha v e tried to 
w>r k in a line like that h\ having a 
character stop for a tortoni ice cream 
har on the way somewhere — bury it 
in the extraneous lo-ing and fro-ing 
thai writers of the Kansas City 
School don* I go in for. I 'm told hy mv 
wife that some writers would have 
forgotten all about a line like that. I 
was faced w ith writing a stor\ around 
one joke. Magazine editors were uni- 
formly unimpressed with a story 
based on the ice cream industrv, even 
after I compromised mv belief to the 
extent of claiming that the story was 
meant to shed some light on the hu- 
man condition in that industry, \fter 
1 1 rejections, in fact, I had almost giv - 
en up hope of getting that Good 
Humor joke into print. Now I realize 
that it will be mv first answer to any 
literary critic who interviews me — no 
matter what the first question is. 

by Valvin, Trillin 
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At a Portuguese bullfight they don't kill the bull 



In Portugal it is different. 
The sport is in the life of the 
bull, not in his death. So he 
leaves the ring alive. 

And in Portuguese cafes, 
the lights dim and people 
fall silent for the singing of 
the fado. Love ballads so 
tender that men weep. 

In America, fairytales 
don't happen anymore. 

So, to an American, the 
valley of the Douro River 
might seem hard to believe. 
It is tucked neatly away 
in the postcard mountains 
of the North. Where 



storybooks become real. 

There is a palace. Its 
name is Mateus. Where, 
ruling benignly over his 
valley, lives a count. People 
in bright colors dot the 
slopes. They actually sing 
while they work. 

Here the mountains 
temper the weather from 
the sea. They turn storms to 
showers. And showers to 
sunshine. All for the valley 
of the Douro. 

Out of this fantasy 
comes something very real. 
The lifework of the people 



who live there. A wine aptly 
named after the palace by 
the valley. Mateus. It is a 
rose wine. Made from the 
red grapes of the vineyards 
of the palace. 

The people of the valley 
have always lived with the 
grapes. For centuries they 
have known what to do with 
them. Mateus Rose. 

Since it comes 
from the valley of 
the Palace of 
Mateus, it may 
honestly be called 
fantastic. 
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What did the Savings Banks 
of Newlfork State say to 
Governor Rockefeller about 
student loans? 



Telegram 



western union 



CASH NO. 




Savings Bafiks Assoc. 



H OVER NIGHT TELEGRAM 



gjjjfiw, Y^rK Stats 1 August TXi 



STREET * HO. 
CITY A STATE 



The Honorable iNei.»w« ™ 

ine nuu etate of New York 

The Governor of the State 01 

T he Executive Chamber 



CARE OF 
OR APT. NO. 

TELEPHONE 
ZIP CODE 




13 vnu for V our continued concern 

regarding, tb. av«Lb,l>ty of Studen 

Approval tor a greater effort to -poor. aM-»^J^ to inter... rate. Th,. 

recent history. dealing with this highly important 

to response ,0 your *S >»- mailable .0 student, 

problem, let me ...nr. you of our supp 
now. 




President 
3 AS ~New YorkJie^York 



200 Park Avenue, 



The Savings Bank record on student loans: 

• More loans this year than last— despite tight money. 

• More than 160,000 students helped through college to date. 

• More than $160-million invested in guaranteed student loans. 

• More money invested in student loans as a per cent of 
total assets than all other kinds of 

financial institutions in New York State. 

• To help even more students— including those not eligible 
for guaranteed loans— Savings Banks have asked the State 
Legislature for the right to make unsecured personal 

loans for educational purposes. 



(tK ) Savin g s Banks are people banks. 




Chartered by New York State. Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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beautiful 





Harbor Island transforms water into a gentle, caressing 
beauty treatment that soothes, relaxes and refreshes 
you... a beauty treatment that leaves you glowing with 
vitality from head to toe. 

Treat yourself to an Interlude... an oasis mo- 
ment away from today's high-tension living. Interlude, 
with its built-in jets, is the exciting whirlpool bath that 
surrounds you with millions of tiny air bubbles to give 
your skin a new youthful look of beauty while tensions 
slip away. 

Next, make your mood Misty with your very 



own personal steam bath. Now in the privacy of your 
home, your everyday shower becomes a vapor steam 
mist with just the turn of Misty's dial. The vapor softens, 
moisturizes and beautifies your skin. Minor muscle 
aches, weariness, tenseness all disappear as the vapor 
mist envelopes you... and Misty fits any existing stall 
or enclosed tub shower. 

Let us tell you about Water... Harbor Island's 
secret beauty formula. Write today for the colorful 
Interlude and Misty brochures and discover how beau- 
tiful wet can be. 



'Si 



Pleasure products fromV» Harbor Island Spa Enterprises, Inc. 

701 Ocean Avenue, Long Branch, New Jersey 07740 



* 




> where you can't 
card. Yet. 

Jut on dry land, starting right in your own neighborhood, 
here are 500,000 places you can buy things with your Master 
Zharge card. School clothes, household goods, auto repairs, 
: lowers, phonograph records. You can even use it to pay the 
slumber. In short, you can charge almost anything with 
v\aster Charge in 49 states and a growing number of countries 
all over the surface of the world. Tomorrow, who knows? 

Jse your Master Charge card wherever you see the 
v\aster Charge sign or the Interbank symbol i 




1234 
MICHAEL SHUT H 



Give your family a full measure 
of financial security. 




When it comes to financial 
security, millions of people look 
to us to supply the basic 
ingredient: life insurance. 

You see, a New York Life policy 
can provide the funds your 
family would need if they had 
to get by without you. Your 
New York Life Agent will help 
you to determine what they 
would need. And then comes up 
with the plan that guarantees 
they'll have it. 

We've had a lot of experience 
protecting families like yours. 
125 years of it. In that time we've 
paid a lot of dividends, too. 
Dividends used by millions of 



policyowners to reduce the cost 
of their life insurance. 
Incidentally, this year our 
dividends are at a record high. 

Ask your New York Life Agent 
about guaranteeing a full 
measure of financial security for 
your family. You'll find him 
brimming with ideas. 

New York Lite Insurance 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance 
Annuities, Pension Plans. 




Our 125th year 



Get the stron g snow tire. 

Town & Country. With Firestone's 
Triple-Strength Construction. 






You go through ice, 
mud and snow 
or we pay the tow. 

How can Firestone build a snow tire so great 
we can guarantee you'll go through ice, mud 
and snow or we'll pay the tow? 

We start by making it strong. With Fire- 
stone's exclusive Triple-Strength Construc- 
tion. That's the special way we bond the tread 
to the tire, reinforce the sidewalls and insu- 
late the cords. Then we design a special wide, 



deep, sharp-biting tread that really keeps it- 
self clean and keeps you moving along— in 
any kind of weather. 

We don't believe that a tire that works hard 
has to ride hard. So you'll find that Town & 
Country® Wide Oval tires handle beautifully. 
They give you a nice, quiet ride. 

Stop in at your Firestone store or dealer's 
and get Town & Country tires before the snow 
flies. Soon. Like today. 

Guarantee applies on new Town 8s Country 
tire on drive wheels for the entire life of orig- 
inal tread design. Tow charge paid by selling 
Dealer/Store. 




For extra bite on icy 
roads, ask for Ice Grip 
Safety Studs. They're 
available where local 
laws permit. 




Canada, 
you're , 
too good 

to us. 

You sent us your finest premium whisky - 
Canadian MacNaughton — at a great price. And 
now there's hardly any left for you. 

It was love at first taste. 

Canadian MacNaughton has been 
making so many friends here that Canadians 
have had a tough time getting it at home. 
Americans can't understand how come 
Canada ever let it out. 

Especially after all the care that's 
been put into it. And the way they make it , so 
very smooth, so light and mellow at a 
premium 86.8 proof. 

Canadian MacNaughton also has one 
thing no other leading Canadian whisky has. 
A great price. 

Try it. 

And be glad you're not the Canadian 
who let it go. 




Imported 
Canadian MacNaughton 
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Take a breather! 



Scratch this strip and 
breathe the fresh scent 
of the surf. 




The clean scent of the surf .. .the freshness of 
ocean whitecaps: a new fra g rance in famous FOAMY lather 
now brings the crisp aroma of wind-swept water to 
every man . . . every day . . . every shave. 

New Gillette FOAMY SURF-SPRAY Shaving Cream. 




Landlubbers! 
Look for 
Foamy Menthol, 
Regular or 
Lemon-Lime . . . 
soon in new 
packages!" 



Ht QHltTTt ' ■ Mft'OH, Mail. 
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Every year the world's best-looking, 
hardest-working, top-selling wagons come 
from Ford. 1970 is no exception. 

The WagonMaster does it again. Twelve great Ford station wagons 
for 1 970. All designed to give you the kind of smooth-riding comfort 
and convenience that are built into every 1970 Ford. . .plus more of 
the practical, hard-working, better wagon ideas that Ford has long 
been famous for. Choose from three series: Luxurious Ford. All-new 
Torino. Economical Falcon. The WagonMaster knows wagons best. 





1970 Ford Country Squire (above). America's favorite. Wagon ver- 
sion of the luxurious Ford LTD. 96.2 cu. ft. of cargo space. Big 35 1 
CID V-8. Hideaway Headlamps. 3-way Magic Doorgate ( opens down 
like a tailgate or out like a door— window up or down ) . All standard. 
Vinyl roof optional. Also available as an 8-passenger model with 
dual-facing rear seats. 

1970 Torino Squire (left). Like all Torinos, longer, lower and wider 
for 1 970. With over 85 cubic feet of cargo space. Room for six people 
—with an optional rear-facing seat allowing room for two more. 
2-way Magic Doorgate and 302 CID V-8 are standard. 
Ford gives you belter ideas . . . it's the Going Thing. 



Most Welcome Wagons. 



From Westclox. 
A new kind of alarm clock 
that wakes you up. 



Without making a sound. 

Meet the Moonbeam. The first and only alarm What's more, it wakes you, without waking pillow won't work. The Moonbeam will find you 

clock that wakes you with a flashing light. It everybody else in the house. anyway— with an audible sound ten minutes later, 

wakes you gently, without jarring you. But it The only way you can beat the Moonbeam is The Moonbeam. $11.95. One of more than 200 

wakes you as surely as the sun comes up in the by not setting it at night. Burying your face in the different kinds of clocks by Westclox. A Division 

morning. of General Time. 




THE RUM RUNNER. WHO SAYS YOU 
HAVE TO DROWN RUM IN FRUIT JUICE? 

It's a new drink that makes the taste of as a sneak across the Bay with your en- mention our name, Don Q. It's the big- 

a great rum come through. The Rum gines cut and cool like the spray that gest selling rum in Puerto Rico where 

Runner. Don Q" Rum, a splash of soda, hits you when you open her up wide. But people drink rum because they like its 

and a squeeze of lime. It's as smooth if you want the real thing you have to taste. Got it? Don Q. 





Cmtite Playthings designs 
lis toys fa expand if\t sensory, 
motor and perceptual skills; 
-fo wend a childs horizons 
ond -to inculcate. Q feeling far 
size, shape and distance, 
Hot -to mention pattern leamng 
and relationship fhtntins* 




'I uiish you hadn't told me that. " 



We'd be a lot happier, too, if you didn't tell your 
children about our serious approach to toys. The less 
said the better about the experts in child development 
who help design our toys. Or the 45,000 schools who 
have our toys. Or that the toys that are the most interest- 
ing and fun are toys designed to stimulate imaginations. 

Come into our store. Or call the special free num- 
ber below to find other stores nearer you that handle 
our toys. If you'd rather shop at home, call the same 
number or write for our Free Catalog. You can open a 
mail-order credit account, too. 

For our Free Catalog 
Call this special free number any hour. 800-243-6000. 
In Conn. 800-942-0655. Or write Creative Playthings, 
Dept. R417, Princeton Junction, New Jersey 08550. 

Creative^Playthings 

NEW YORK CITY, 1 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA & 1 EAST 63RD ST. 
CRANBURY, N.J., EDINBURG RD. NEAR LOCUST CORNER 
WYNNE WOOD, PA., WYNNE WOOD SHOPPING CENTER. 
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To all Whirlpool competitors: 

We've got a new dishwasher 
you II want to copy. 

To make sure you do it right 
we're drawing you a diagram. 



A. You know your counter-top sitting 
there taking up all that space? Well, do 
something with it. 

Use the back part as a food warmer. 
It's easy to build it right into the ma- 
chine. How come you never thought of 
doing it? 

B. Use the front part as a reversible 
cutting board. One side is for chopping 
and carving. And the other side is just 
for show. 

Don't be cheap with the wood. Use 
solid maple only. 

C. If your customers write you nasty 
letters about having to wash their 
dishes before they put them into your 
dishwasher, here's why. 

You've got to use two (not one) full- 
size revolving spray arms. Otherwise 
your machine may only be doing half a 
cleaning job. 

D. Get rid of your clunky silverware 
basket. And look at all the extra room 
you'll harve in your loading rack. 




E. This is what your old, clunky silverware basket 
should look like. Streamlined, removable and built 
right into the door. With a separate compartment for 
every piece in a place setting. 

F. Did you ever think how many women have inno- 
cently reached into your lower rack only to get 



bitten by a giant meat fork? Well, we 
have. That's why we've built a separate 
cutlery tray into the door. 
G. (See photo below:) If you're going 
to put a bunch of buttons on your panel 
control, make sure they work. 

The Super Wash button should be 
super enough to wash sticky eggs off 
a frying pan. The Crystal China button 
should wash things 
that go pi-nn-nn-g. / j 
Without going ' 
c-rrr-unch. 

If you put in ten I 
different buttons 
that don't honestly 
work, who are you 
kidding? 

For more details 
on how to copy our 
dishwasher, write to: 
Kitchen Products Department, 
Whirlpool Corpo ration , Benton Harbor, 
Michigan 49022/^E» 

Whirlpool 





Model SVF 100 



My bags were actually 
there waiting for me" 



That s what we found on 
the back of a ballot in the 
bonus box in San Francisco. 

In fact, in the past five 
months, we Ve received over 
500,000 nice comments 



like this from passengers 
all over the world. 

Which proves something 
to us about our million 
dollar bonus. 

Its working. 





TWA. 

Our million dollar bonus. 

It's working. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 



REVOLUTION 

Sirs: 

In your primer on the modern style 
of revolulion ("Out of the East, the 
People's War," Oct. 17), why did you 
omit PHASE 5: liquidation of all op- 
ponents, prison for dissidents, loss of 
all freedoms and rights except the one 
to starve, tyranny? 

Rafael G. Martin 

Miami, Fla. 
Sirs: 

Mao was not the inventor of euer- 
tor. 
>ncl 
[lie 
wc- 
i to 



pen 
me- 
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Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sirs: 

Ahout that picture of "club-swing- 
ing police move in on students and fac- 
ulty members ... at Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1967." You've got to be kidding! 
Those are Chicago cops if I ever got 
kneed by one. Princeton onlv got girls 
this fall. 

Richard Hill 

Boston, Mass. 

► 77ie picture was actually taken in Chi- 
cago during the 1968 Democratic Con- 
vention. The news service which supplied 
it to LllE captioned it incorrectly. — ED. 

BLACK MODELS 

Sirs: 

As a black person it made me very 
proud to sec black people recognized 
for doing something positive and beau- 



tiful ("Black Models Take Center 
Stage," Oct. 17). 

Anita Williams 

Robbins, III. 
Sirs: 

Black may be beautiful to you. Ev- 
eryone is entitled to their opinion. My 
opinion is that it is not right for me to 
have to sec a black in practically every 
commercial, every TV script (last eve- 
ning a Negro Indian chief) and mag- 
azine advertisement. 

Fred L. Dorsft 

Miami, Fla. 

Sirs: 

1 find it ironic that whites complain 
about seeing so many black faces in 
magazines and on TV. Blacks are still 
a liny minority compared to white mod- 
els. Those resentful whites should re- 
alize now how blacks have felt seeing 
nothing but white faces in years past. 

Peggy Spates 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Sirs: 

You mention a new, all-black agen- 
cy. Black Beauty, and the Ford Model 
Agency, "one of the most prestigious," 
yet you fail to mention the Wilhelmina 
Model Agency, which not only provid- 
ed your cover model, Naomi Sims, but 
was the pioneer of and the major in- 
fluence in Miss Sims's successful career. 

V. Bruce Cooper 
Executive Vice President 
Wilhelmina Model Agency 
New York, N.Y. 

THE METS 

Sirs: 

In "What Really Happened When a 
Very Nice Team from Atlanta Encoun- 
tered a Force Known as the New York 
Mets" (Oct. 17), you made some ridic- 
ulous statements about Atlanta fans. 
Not only was Atlanta Stadium filled, 
but standing room tickets were sold 
both days. Meanwhile two miles away 
Georgia Tech played before 54,000 on 
Saturday and the Falcons before 58,000 
on Sunday. Furthermore, we were more 
interested in the game than in making 
fools of ourselves for NBC. As for our 
love of the Braves, where were you 
clowns when they won Ihc Western Di- 
vision title? 

C. Evans 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Sirs: 

Why couldn't the pros find a natural 
explanation for Met supremacy? Like 
fine wine, the best Camcmbert and good 
steak, the Mets just needed Ageeing! 

Marilyn Chernauskas 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Sirs: 

You state that baseball finally had an 
exciting year because of the Mets. Well, 



I had an exciting baseball season and it 
was because of the Cubs, not the Mets. 

Jay McClure 

Belleville, III. 
Sirs: 

My son Timothy Reynolds has asked 
me to provide you with his thoughts 
concerning his picture [see below]. 
They are: 

Your photographer selected a most 
inopportune time to photograph him 
(he says), i.e., "Dad, J. C. Martin had 
just hit a double with the bases loaded 
off our best pitcher." Thus, he assures 
me that his asserted lack of interest was 
only temporary, if not understandable. 

I share Timmy's view that Ihe Mets 
beat the Braves this year and that there 
arc no alibis. However, time has a way 
of correcting injustice, and all of us look 
forward to a return visit from your pho- 
tographer next fall during the World Se- 
ries in Atlanta. 

Thomas A. Reynolds Jr. 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
Atlanta Braves, Inc. 

Chicago, III. 




MUSIC REVIEW 

Sirs: 

Alas, Mr. Goldman, that you were 
not allotted five pages for your review 
of The Who's Tommy ("A Grand Op- 
era in Rock," Oct. 17). An innovative 
work of such power demands at least 
as much. Perhaps your article will con- 
vince a few of the close-minded fools 
of the world that not all rock is "cat- 
erwauling," "unintelligible" and /or 
"uncreative." 

B. D Col well 

Santa Clara, Calif. 
Sirs: 

Mr. Goldman asseits that John Lcn- 
non retreated from some son of chal- 
lenge to create a rock opera. It seems 
to be lost on Mr. Goldman lhat John 
Lennon has learned from the false pre- 
tentiousness of Sgt. Pepper and re- 
turned to the basic true energy of rock 
and roll, its greatest power source and 
most genuine abode. Goldman prefers 
the artificiality of Tommy. He re- 
fers to energy. It is the kind of sterile, 
fruitless energy that people expend put- 
ting their shoulders to a wall. 

Charles Layton 

New York, N.Y. 



MOVIE REVIEW 

Sirs: 

As movie buff and mother of four 
daughters, my hackles rise at the wishy- 
washy wisdom of your Coming Apart 
reviewer, Richard Schickel ("Cracking 
Up on Candid Camera," Oct. 17). 
More Richard Chicken is he who views 
such pornographic tripe and solemnly 
concludes it "does have a morally in- 
structive dimension" and "for me it has 
the effecl of art, and very troubling art 
at that." Does troubled Schickel trem- 
ble that he might be labeled a bigoted 
Establishment prude if he boldly came 
out and wrote "Director Millon Mo- 
ses Ginsberg is a dirty old man!"? 

Barbara Vetterlein 

Tucson, Ariz. 

GREEN BERETS 

Sirs: 

Regarding Ambassador Goldberg's 
concern over the silence from America's 
leaders and spokesmen in Ihe aftermath 
of the Green Beret caper (Guest Priv- 
ilege, Oct. 17), let me say this: From 
where 1 live and work we are far too 
busy at ecumenical boondoggling and 
institutional refinement to even take 
note of such secondary matters as the 
moral and ethical issues involved in per- 
sonal and public life today. 

Paul Douglas 
Pastor 

First Congregational Church 
Rootstown, Ohio 

Sirs: 

Arthur Goldberg slates that his ar- 
ticle should not be taken as a judgment 
upon the facts of Ihc case. Bui his whole 
article is based on the assumption thai 
Ihc eight Special Forces soldiers are in- 
deed guilty. 

The point that Mr. Goldberg misses 
in the public reaction is that it is not a 
breakdown of national morality, it is a 
public anger at our military and nation- 
al leaders' disregard of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, of even jus- 
lice in the loosest sense of the word, for 
"political expediency." Why were these 
men confined under intolerable condi- 
tions without charges being brought 
against them? Why were they not 
brought to a speedy and fair trial? 

Captain Erik A. Hong, USAF 
APO, New York 

JACKIE'S JUDO CAPER 

Sirs: 

You have gol to be kidding. I mean 
really kidding. With all the problems 
facing this nation and world, I should 
concern myself with whether or not 
Jackie flipped a photog (Oct. 17)? 

Rachelle Moore 

Endicott, N.Y. 
Sirs: 

I say if she didn't, she should have, 
and if she did, good for her! 

Louis Hill 

Priest Lake, Idaho 
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This winter get a 
Beauty Machine from Sears, 




Sears Beauty Jogger 



Sears Triple Action Beauty Belt 



Next summer 
get a bikini. 



Why hide under a beach umbrella all next summer? Or muf- 
fle yourself in a terry-cloth tent when you're not up to your 
neck in water? 

Give each other a Beauty Machine from Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co., and a better looking new year. 

Sears exclusive Triple-Action Belt can go to work 
on any problem area. Marvelous relaxer, too. Comes 
with three different size belts. Use two belts at a time 
for a doubly invigorating massage. 

Everything moves on our Sears Triple-Action 
Beauty Cycle. The pedals, the handlebars, even the 



scat. Great way to help inner thighs, spreading middles, upper 
arms, rear view! 

The Sears Beauty Jogger lets you jog at home in all kinds 
of weather. Even tilts uphill! And it can slide under the bed 
between jogs. 

Just lie down, head down, on Sears Slant Board and relax. 
Then whip through a few of the 2 i exercises you'll find in our 
slant board booklet. 

See all the Beauty Machines now in the Health and Beauty 
Department of most Sears stores. (Available in the Sears catalog, 
too.) You'll find even the prices are beautiful! 

i m 
r 





The Beauty Machines are at I Sears 
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A washday miracle. 




We got a letter from a lady who put a bundle of pocket. It still played. you want to give someone a well-made gift, 
dirty clothes in her washing machine. They were Now this is an unusual occurrence. Our radios We have all kinds. Some of them don't even 

tumbled, tossed and spun. When she took them aren't washable or waterproof. But we thought look like radios. That's in case you want to give 

out, she found a very clean Sony radio in a shirt you'd like to know how well-made they are in case someone a well-made surprise. 






Nice neat. 



Try it straight. 

This way you'll immediately find out why, in a marketplace of almost 
infinite choice, it is definitely Soft Whiskey vs. the rest. 

Calvert Extra,The Soft Whiskey 



BLENDED WHISKEY • 86 PROOF • 65 ": GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS ©1969 CALVERT DIST. CO.. LOUISVILLE. KY 



We disgorge a million tons a day and still nobody knows 



THE GARBAGE 



It is the ugly side of plenty. It comes trussed in 
neat parcels and crammed in battered barrels. 
It rides high on the decks of barges and is un- 
loaded secretly at night from the trunks of cars. 
It is an enormous, odorous, constantly growing 
giant named garbage, and its disposal — haphaz- 
ardly planned, erratically executed, increasingly 
expensive and controlled in part by organized 
crime — is a problem that threatens us all. 
Each day, for each of us, collectors truck away 



five pounds of food, paper, glass, metal, plastic 
and dozens of other wastes — 1 83 million tons a 
year. Another 170 million tons are burned or 
dumped by factories and other producing sourc- 
es. By 1980 the yearly total may rise to a half bil- 
lion tons. 

Twenty-five years ago, nobody really worried 
about garbage. It was burned at home and in 
dumps, thrown into the handiest body of water 
or fed to pigs. But as urban areas began sprawl- 



what to do with it 

CAN CRISIS 



ing, sanitary engineers shunted the overflow to 
landlill projects, carefully layering and cover- 
ing each 10-foot tier of garbage with fresh dirt. 
Now the country is running out of fill land. 
Three major cities are studying plans for ship- 
ping garbage by train to distant barren areas. 
The cost of disposal has been rising even faster 
than the tide of garbage itself. Today the bill is 
running to S4.5 billion a year. 

Under the circumstances, nobody — with one 



exception — is optimistic. The Mob. using its 
preferred weapons of large amounts of ready 
cash, union connections, bid rigging and the 
threat of violence, is rapidly taking over val- 
uable refuse-collection contracts. On the as- 
sumption that they can pick up considerably 
more than garbage, organized criminals have al- 
ready moved into such prime territory as New- 
York's wealthy Westchester County, parts of 
California, northern New Jersey and Louisiana. 




A Michigan man without refuse service un- 
loads his own (above). Below, garbage barge 
heads from Manhattan to Staten Island. 




Just pick a pretty spot 
and dump, dump, dump 



HELP KEEP 

OHIO CLEAN 

DUMP YOUR TRASH IN MICHIGAN 




Shrinking landfill areas have led to 
interstate garbage skirmishes and the 
posting of signs like the one above. 
A similar sign appears on the Mich- 
igan side of the state line. "Things 



are so tight," says one sanitation man, 
"that it is not unusual for counties 
to post sentries at dumps to make 
sure people from the next county 
don't bootleg their garbage in.*' 




Photographed by RALPH CRANE 
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Partly because it is such an unpre- 
dictable mixture of substances, 
garbage is virtually unsalvageable. 
The prototype machine above, 
designed at Stanford Research In- 
stitute, uses a blower to cull out 
usable components. Full size it 
could process 50 tons per hour. 



Most packages end up as garbage, 
but the bag dissolving in hot wa- 
ter at right is part of the soup it 
contains. It is made of collagen, a 
protein substance developed dur- 
ing World War II for surgical su- 
tures. Use of collagen containers 
could reduce the quantities or al- 
most indestructible garbage man- 
ufactured by the food industry. 




Squash it, boil 
it, dissect it- 
it's all garbage 



While the garbage tide was rising, scientists 
were not idle. But the remedies they proposed 
just haven't worked very well. Giant incin- 
erators, which many experts considered to be 
the solution to rapidly accumulating trash, 
still dispose of only 8 r ,' of this country's 
wastes and create even more controversy. 
They are expensive to operate, particularly 
when equipped with antipollution devices. 
Besides, they cannot process wastes that 
won't burn readily and they always leave a 
residue to be disposed of. 

Plants for turning garbage into fertilizer 
have proved workable. But along with com- 
post they produce an overpowering odor, and 
the fertilizer market has turned out to be as 
glutted as the garbage business itself. "With 
steer manure piled as high as the Matterhorn 
and free for the taking," says one Los An- 
geles expert, "we would have been hard 
pressed to make composting possible." Six 
of nine plants opened in the U.S. in the last 
15 years have shut down or been forced into 
limited production. Garbage-eating bacteria 
have been tried out in some disposal systems. 
They do break down solid wastes, but they 
are tricky to manage and expensive. 

Even more exotic ideas are being proposed. 
Swedish engineers have designed a garbage 
subway — a pneumatic-tube system that 
could whisk refuse out of apartments, hotels, 
stores and homes and deposit it at some dis- 
tant dump, where it might then be com- 
pressed into crude building blocks or the 
glass in it ground to make a sand substitute 
in cement. 

With disposal of certain types of garbage 
so difficult — tin cans and no-return glass bot- 
tles are a notorious nuisance — a more imme- 
diate solution involves cutting down on the 
amount of garbage produced. At Clemson 
University researchers are perfecting a bot- 
tle that will dissolve in water when it is bro- 
ken. A half-dozen companies are working 
with a water-soluble protein called collagen. 
Tossed into a boiling pot, soup packets made 
of collagen dissolve almost instantly, adding 
protein to the soup. Someday, with plates, 
bottles, glasses, spoons and forks all made 
of collagen, anything from a picnic to a ban- 
quet could be washed up without a trace. 



In Cleveland, a hydraulic pressing 
machine (right) squeezes garbage into 
solid five-pound blocks whose useful- 
ness has not yet been determined. 



The superstar's 
off-season payoff 



NowauailsbleJOMSEAVER 




America's top athlete 
and sports personality. 

Pius- m>r>*^ 

NANCY SEAVER r 

Tom's lovely wife, 
for those situations 
that call for young 
Mrs. America or 
husband and wife 
sales appeal. 

Authorized reprastntitiv* 

MATTGO ENTERPRISES. INC. 

435 West 57th Street. New York, N.Y. 10019 
| (212)265-3385 




Tom Seaver's agents, in their zeal to sell the Met pitcher 
and his wife, packaged them in the advertisement above, 
which ran on a business page in the New York Times. 



This Pie in the Face 
Is All Gravy 





So* 




"Hi, I'm Tom Seaver of the world champion New 
York Mets," says the pleasant, handsome young 
man. "This is my first appearance actually per- 
forming on a television variety show. This could 
open up a whole new career for me. I wonder what 
my future will be like in show business?" Splatl A 
banana cream pie smacks into the smiling face of 
the Mets' ace pitcher. 

This indignity, which takes place on the Kraft 
Music Hall this week, is only the beginning of a 
parlay of personal appearances, endorsements and 
assorted other business enterprises in store for 
Tom Seaver. the latest all-American sports hero. 
The off-season looks so lucrative, in fact, that Sea- 
ver will probably need his baseball salary ($38,000) 
just to pay the taxes on the expected take during 
the next year ($200,000). 

Every major sport produces a hero like Seaver. 
who quickly learns how to exploit his headlines 
(see next page). Seaver is unique only because his 
personal managers saw the potential in his pretty 
wife Nancy, who will travel with him this winter mak- 
ing her own TV appearances and product endorse- 
ments. "It's good to have the Young Married Cou- 
ple image," explains co-manager Matt Merola. 
"She's Midwest, he's all-American. We can sell 
them anywhere." 

Seaver hopes to profit from a short-order res- 
taurant franchise, and at 24 he already has picked 
best-selling ghost-writer Dick Schaap to do his sto- 
ry. "A TV executive told us to keep Tom virginal' 
until we line up the big advertisers," says Merola. 
He is angling for a one-hour TV special next April, 
as well as a baseball version of Ozzie and Harriet 
— a weekly series built around the Seavers, with 
other Mets in regular walk-on roles. 

Meanwhile, this week Seaver will join six of his 
Met teammates for a 14-day stand of songs and 
skits at Caesars Palace in Las Vegas. His image- 
makers advised him against it, but Seaver ignored 
them in favor of team loyalty — and an easy $10,000. 



At TV rehearsal Nancy Seaver knits while her husband sings a song 
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The average that really 
counts is Dow Jones 



by WILLIAM ZINSSER 

Once upon a time — like four or five years ago 
— it would have startled people to switch on 
their TV sets and find the man they last saw pitch- 
ing to the Orioles singing a song to his wife. It 
was not usual in this country for pitchers to turn 
into crooners at the end of the season. 

Today the sight of Tom and Nancy Seaver 
doing a variety act on the Kraft Music Hall comes 
as a surprise to nobody. It's just another athlete 
cultivating his financial garden. The athlete is 
America's newest businessman, and there are 
days when a sportswriter can hardly get him to 
talk about his sport. Having trouble hitting left- 
handers this year? Sure, sure. But my pizza chain 
had a wonderful second quarter. 

The sports fan used to suffer only through 
his hero's batting slumps; now he also suffers 
through the Wall Street slumps. There's no es- 
caping the capitalist on our sports pages now, 
no turning back to the affable age when players 
just sat around the hot stove league swapping 
yarns of the diamond. Now they own a company 
that makes hot stoves, and the yarns that they 
swap are of tax shelters and stock options. 

Today a fan is as familiar with the business 
arithmetic of Tom Seaver's life as with the pitch- 
ing arithmetic. We know his won-and-lost rec- 
ord, his earned run average, and how much 
money he will make between now and spring 
training. Just as we know about the $10,000 each 
that he and his Met teammates Jerry Koosman. 
Cleon Jones, Tommie Agee, Art Shamsky, Ed 
Kranepool and Donn Clendenon will earn for 
their current two-week stand in Las Vegas — not 
counting, of course, what Shamsky will make 
from his restaurant, Kranepool from his stock bro- 
kerage, and Clendenon from his vice presidency 
of Scripto. 

To store a whole new set of figures In a brain 
already jammed with baseball and football sta- 
tistics might seem too much of a burden for the 
average fan to assume. Room must be found in 
the memory grooves, for instance, to accom- 
modate not only the $10,000 that Joe Namath got 
for shaving off his Fu Manchu mustache for a 
Schick commercial, but for the fact that this came 
to $1 0 a hair, based on the estimate of a local styl- 
ist that "there's about a thousand hairs in a 
good Fu Manchu." 

Room must also be found for the million-dol- 
lar annual payroll of Arnold Palmer Enterprises 
and for the dozens of products that it nourishes, 
from Arnold Palmer dry-cleaning centers to Ar- 
nold Palmer wallpaper ("sketches of the master 
in action illustrating such points as hand action 
for short pitches"). File, too, O. J. Simpson's 
$250,000 contract to promote Chevrolet cars and 
his fee for acting in the new TV series Medical 
Center — mere fragments of the million that his 
manager Chuck Barnes says he will make in 
1969. And who should know better? Barnes land- 
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ed O.J. last winter after the all-star game in Ha- 
waii's Hula Bowl, where, he said, "the only rea- 
son they had a sellout was on account of all the 
agents in the stands." 

Remember Carl Yastrzemski's big year in 
1967? Then you have to remember all the Big 
Yaz items that it sired: Big Yaz Bread Loaf, Big 
Yaz Cookies, Big Yaz Rainwear, Big Yaz you- 
name-it. Remember the Chicago Cubs of 1969? 
Then you know third baseman Ron Santo's pack- 
aged pizzas, a best-seller in Wrigley Field. 

And don't forget the stock tables and quar- 
terly reports. Mickey Mantle's Country Cookin', 
down from 15 to 7%. Broadway Joe's, currently 
at 5V 8 but fluctuating with every rumor of his re- 
tirement. Muhammad Ali's Champburger, hold- 




Joe Namath fright.) made $10,000 by shaving 
off his Fu Manchu for a Schick TV commer- 
cial. Minnesota Twins' bald slugger Harmon 
Killebrew (lop) appeared — with his hat on — in 
an ad for Head & Shoulders shampoo. O. J. 
Simpson (below) made his TV debut as the ail- 
ing college football hero in Medical Center. 




ing steady at about 5. Note well the nine-month 
statement of Gino's, Inc., the quick-food empire 
of Gino Marchetti, Baltimore Colt end: sales, 
$48,650,000; profits, $3 million. 

Can the sports fan manage such a feat of 
memory and mathematics? He can and he will. 
For what is happening is the consummation of 
two American dreams. The sports star is our 
god and free enterprise our religion, so the twain 
were bound to meet. 

Tennis used to be a sport. But at Forest Hills 
this year, a TV interviewer asked Rod Laver if 
he wasn't thrilled at the probability of being the 
first man in tennis history to win two grand slams 
— the Australian. French, English and American 
titles. Actually no. Rod replied — the important 
thing was that he stood to win $16,000. Which 
he did, bringing his season's take to $106,000. a 
new financial record. "It was a great feeling get- 
ting over the $100,000 mark,' Rod said. 

True, tennis is a better entertainment since 
being opened to both pros and amateurs. It's 
more fun to watch the best man win when all the 
best men are playing. But isn't it any fun to be 
the best man — to excel just for the sake of ex- 
celling? Are we to be told that the "One Great 
Scorer" is really Dun & Bradstreet? Why, a kid 
growing up in America today won't even want to 
learn a sport unless he thinks he can parlay it 
into a burger chain by the age of 30. 

Or. preferably, 27. That's how old Ken Har- 
relson of the Red Sox was when he announced 
last April that he was quitting baseball — which 
he later consented not to do — rather than be trad- 
ed away from Boston. It wasn't because he had 
bone chips or bursitis — the usual medical rea- 
sons for retiring early. It was just that he couldn't 
afford to leave Boston because he had so many 
business interests there. Sandwich shop and a 
golf course. Investment firm and a TV produc- 
tion company. Not to mention his projected night- 
club, "The Hawk's Nest." and clothing store, 
"Harrelson's of Boston." Would a red-blooded 
American boy want to give all that up just to 
play big-league baseball? One red-blooded Amer- 
ican boy didn't. 




On TV. Tom Seaver spoofs the early days of the 
Mets, returning home from a game in disguise 
(right) so that his friends won't recognize him. 
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The 

Maxi 

Gover-Up 
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Last summer's revolution in skirt 
lengths— so mini they stopped just 
short of perdition — has provoked a 
counterrevolution. Here it is in full 
dress, threatening to blanket the L .S. 
under the maxicoat. The farsighted fa- 
ther of the maxi was the noted pace- 
setter Buster Keaton [above), who five 
years ago wrapped himself in a wretch- 
ed ankle-warmer to make a movie 
about a man hiding Iron) the world. 
No one bad expected girls to go to tlmt 
length of repression. Yet here is the 
street-sweeping hemline, replacing 
the graceful swing of the mini w ith a 
strangled gait, a garment that goes up 
stairs w ith the greatest reluctance and 
sets bystander guffaw ing w hen it tries 
to get on or off a bus. Happily, there 
are still ways to subvert it (next pngr). 



Dyrighted materia 
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Blacklisting lingers on 



The era of character assassination bv 
blacklisting was thought to have (lied with 
the late Senator Joseph McCarthy, but it 
seems Lo be con tinning an underground ex- 
istence in Washington. It now turns out 
that Dr. Salvador l.uria. one of the three 
Americans w ho won this y ear's Nobel 
Prize for medicine is on a blacklist at the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, one of several hundred scientists 
barred from serving as advisers to the de- 
partment on the grounds of either "secu- 
rity" or "suitability." 

Those labels include quite diverse accu- 
sations, as well as a great deal of ambi- 
guity. But they are used to exclude a few 
scientists for reasons traceable to left-wing 
connections way back in the '30s, others 
to brushes with congressional committees 
in the '50s, or more recently anti-Vietnam 
activism of one sort or another. There are 
some 100 "advisory councils," "study sec- 
tions" and "review committees" within 
the framework of 1 1 1 \\ . almost none of 
which deals with any classified material 
whatsoever, or falls into any area that 
might be construed as being sensitive in 
tenns of national security. HKW is not the 
Pentagon. As one blacklisted scientist put 
it, "I simply can't see the point of inten- 
sive security when reviewing work to be 
done on, for example, arthritis studies." 

Among those said to be on a blacklist 
arc a number of members of the National 



Academy of Sciences, several deans of 
graduate schools, highly respected faculty 
members at Harvard and Columbia, Yale 
and Stanford. They also include: 

► Scientists who have received appoint- 
ments from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the office of Naval Research and 
presidential advisory panels. 

► Men who hold top-secret clearance from 
the Department of Defense. 

► A great many who, while ineligible to 
help determine how the department funds 
are aw arded, are themselves the recipients 
of HKW grants. Dr. Luria himself received 
a #55,000 grant this year. 

How has such an anachronistic system 
survived through three administrations? 
Partly through ignorance or inattention on 
the part of department heads, partly 
through lingering fear of congressional cut- 
backs among lower-echelon functionaries 
in government who reckon not on an in- 
dividual's competence and judgment in a 
specialized field but on whether he might 
be an awkward witness for the depart- 
ment. Worst of all is the sub-rosa nature 
of the practice, by w hich a man on a black- 
list never knows the charges against him, 
much less the identity of his accuser, and 
therefore has no redress. 

HKW Secretary Robert Finch is not re- 
sponsible for the system. However, he is 
obviously in the best position to change 
it, and we hope he will. 



Seven new 
deadly sins 




Quickly now , what are the Seven Deadly 
Sins? Not only do many people not know 
but others who can cite all seven* do so in 
the spirit of a cocktail party pedant reel- 
ing off the Twelve Tribes of Israel or the 
Seven Hills of Rome. No doubt about it, 
the Seven Deadly Sins are honored no 
longer, not even in the breach, and they 
will have to be replaced with a more con- 
temporary set of sins. 

Luckily, our times seem more adept 
than most at redefining \ ices and v irtues. 
So there should be little difficulty compil- 
ing a new list. Judging by the amount of 
deploring they now receive, a current list 
of the Seven Deadly Sins would go like 
this: 

Selfishness 

Intolerance 

Indifference 

Cruelty 

Violence 

Des tructi vencss 
And— replacing Lust, of course— Prudery. 

Most of the deletions are self-evident. 
I.ust, for instance, has become as common- 
place as the neighborhood newsstand or 
cinema. Gluttony* may sometimes give a 
man a cholesterol problem, but not much 
of a theological one. And words like Cov- 
ctousncss and Sloth simply seem antiquat- 
ed. As for the additions, we have omitted 
new sins that appeal only to one segment 
of the population — such as Irrelevance, 
which would probably head the sin list of 
the y oung. Some of the y oung would prob- 
ably also object to including Violence on 
the list. This minority is welcome to sub- 
stitute another sin of its choice, such as 
Hypocrisy. There should be no youthful 
objections to inclusion of Destruclivencss, 
insofar as it means destruction of the en- 
vironment. Older people might opt for 
Hair. Noise and Incivility. 

1 1 w ill be argued, no doubt, that our re- 
used list of Deadly Sins actually perpet- 
uates several of the old standby s under 
new names (Indifference for Sloth, Self- 
ishness for Covetousness). Maybe so, but 
the old names are obsolescent and need 
changing if sin itself is to retain any con- 
temporary moral force at all. After all. sin 
is a concept well worth saving. 

* Pride, Covetousness, Lttst, Atifier, Gluttony, 
Envy and Sloth. 
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Whenyouhave ajandwich 




Campbell Up 




Campbell Up is the delicious nut butter and jelly sandwich all in a chicken-rich broth. Why 

way to say fuel up! Perk up! Pep and you've got a hot, delicious don't you Campbell Up your fa- 

up! Soup up! Just put Campbell's lunch. There's a whole feast of vorite sandwich for lunch today? 

Chicken with Rice next to a pea- fluffy rice and tender chicken— M'm! M'm! Good! ■ 90V9 



CHICKEN 

witn net 
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Chevy Movers are as big and tough 
is anything on the road. 
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Others are just tough, 





Chevy's not looking up to anybody 
in 1970. 

The view from inside our new Titan 
90 command module gives you an 
idea why. 

Every control and gauge is 
positioned to make heavy-duty 
hauling more efficient. They're easy 
to reach. Easy to read. Even (and 
this took some extra doing) with 
bifocals. 
And tough? 

Titan 90 is truck enouch to carry 
a GCW rating of 76.800 lbs. That 
tops our previous high by nearly 
six tons. 

Now look through the windshield at 
the Chevy Blazer. If you think it's 
just another of those little 
runabouts, take another look. 
Blazer (available with 2- or 4-whccl 
drive) is the one with the biggest 
engines. The widest track. The 
strongest springs and axles. 
With Titan 90 or Blazer — or any 
Chevy Mover in between — you get 
the kind of truck that doesn't know 
when to quit. 

A fact borne out by industry 

scrappage rates, which show 

Chevrolets hang in there working 

longer than other makes. 

If you're a tough customer when it 

comes to trucks, the man to sec is 

your Chevrolet dealer. 

You're just the type we've got in 

mind when we say: 

Putting you first, keeps us first. 



On the move. 
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Uproar over 
the superboom 





Outlined in tape on a hangar floor in Seattle 
(left), the svelte silhouette of the first U.S. su- 
personic transport is taking shape — and with 
it a new uproar over noise. Though the SST 
probably will not be ready to fly commercial 
passengers until 1978, the $2 billion project 
now has the approval of President Nixon af- 
ter nine months of delay and controversy with- 
in the Administration. The goal of the SST 
— to dramatically shorten long-distance flying 
— is not likely to drum up much public op- 
position. What critics are beginning to shout 
about is the 50-mile-wide trail of sonic booms 
the superplanc will create as it streaks along 
at 1,800 mph. Federal officials say this won't 
matter because the SST will cruise at boom 
speed only over open water. But opponents 
predict that the plane will be so expensive to 
build and operate it will have to fly the more lu- 
crative land routes. Then everything under its 
path would be raked by a series of sound-wave 
explosions like those shown curling over the 
model houses in the picture below. Booms 
caused by military jets have produced thou- 
sands of dollars of damage in the U.S. and have 
been blamed for a dozen deaths in France. Two 
cities, Santa Barbara, Calif, and Dearborn, 
Mich., and three countries have passed ordi- 
nances banning harmful or annoying booms, 
and in a half-dozen other nations committees 
of anxious, noise-conscious citizens have 
launched campaigns to muzzle the sonic boom. 



Pictures above and at right were 
taken with a special camera that 
enables scientists to record pres- 
sure patterns like those of the 
SST which produce sonic booms. 
In these tests a bullet simulates 
the course of ihc SST. In top pic- 
ture, waves bounce off flat 
ground and create ordinary 
boom. On rougher terrain (cen- 
ter), waves can focus, amplifying 
boom. In man-made structures 
(right), focusing can increase the 
sound's intensity and duration. 





The most persistent U.S. critic of the sonic 
boom is Dr. William A. Shurcliff {right), a 60- 
year-old physicist from Harvard University. 
Head of the 2>/2-year-old Citizens' League 
Against the Sonic Boom, the largest group of 
its kind in the world, Shurcliff has bombarded 
yachtsmen, congressmen, naturalists, archae- 
ologists, musicians and doctors with warnings 
against the destructive power of SSTs — and 
even published a 92-page sonic boom hand- 
book, now in its fourth edition. "In a cross- 
country flight," he says, "you would have 10 
million people hit by the booms of one plane. 



It's not the loudness of them so much as the 
fact it's completely startling. It'll wake up 
sleeping people, annoy hospitals, schools, 
churches, everything. It'll be awesome and 
there'll be no escape from it for anyone." Sup- 
porters of the plane say it will provide the U.S. 
with new jobs and prestige and help bolster 
the balance of payments by outselling the SSTs 
now being test-flown by France and Britain 
in partnership and the Soviet Union. What- 
ever the outcome of the current superboom de- 
bate, the noise from ordinary subsonic jets al- 
ready is a headache for man — and even beast. 



An anti-noise outfit for elephants 




Working out of his home in 
Cambridge, Mass., Dr. Shur- 
cliff heads an anti-boom organ- 
ization with 3,400 members. 




_Jn Windsor, England, elephants just arrived from Thailand wear custom-fitted earmuffs to deaden the frightening sounds of low-flying jets 
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Brew a haunting 
new taste sensation 



Hunt's new 



MANWICH 
sandwich 
sauce has 
proved 
absolutely 
irresistible 
to men. 
(Also 
bewitches 
boys, girls, 
and small 
children.) 



For years 
women 
have been 
wondering 
what to do 
with the 
familiar 
one pound 
of 

hamburger. 
Now /] 
they know. 



Why be a 
housewife 
when you 
can be a 
temptress? 






Irresistible 
ingredients 
listed on 
back label. 




Hunt's. 

mm 
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Turns 
common 
^hamburger 
into a 
tempting 
meal that 
bewitches 
all men. 

Enough to satisfy 
six hearty 
appetites. 

Get to know us 
and save a dime. 

i 



Makes 



Ju st add lib. ground beef 



>1 




This is all you do: 

Just brown a pound of ground beef, stir in 
Manwich, simmer, serve, and watch out! 



CODE MA 0374 

SAVE 

lO* 

on Hunt's 
MANWICH 
Sandwich Sauce 




Take this coupon to your 
grocer. To Grocer: You ire 
authorized to act as our 
agent for the redemption 
of this coupon. We Will 
reimburse you IOC plus 3c 
for handling if it has been 
used In accordance with 
our customer offer. Invoice 

proving purchase of suffi- 
cient stock to cover cou 
pons presented for redemp- 
tion must be shown on re- 
quest. Coupon is void if 
taxed, prohibited, or other- 
wise restricted by law. Cus- 
tomer pays any sales tax 
Cash value 1/20C- Grocers 
mail coupon to: Hunt-Wes 
son Foods, Inc., P.O. Box 
1470. Clinton, Iowa 52732. 
Good only on Hunt's Man- 
wich. Any other use is il- 
legal. Store Coupon. Ex- 
pires f>0 days after receipt. 



CODE MA-0374 



On Sept. 7 f 1969, 

we hid a case 
of Canadian Club 
at the heart 
of The Great 
Yukon Gold Rush. 

Here's how 
you can get it. 





Overlooking the Yukon Kivcr near Uiwson City. 
Photographed at midnight Irom the Midnight Di 
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Confluence of Bonan 
and Eldorado Creeks 



While Pass. 

The year was 1898. The place, the Yukon — the upper- 
left-hand corner of Canada that pushes Alaska into the 
Bering Sea. And men who had never heard of it were 
making their way there. Drowning in the rapids. Freez- 
ing in the mountains. For gold. Their dreams were heavy 
with it. 

This was their trek: from Seattle by crowded steamers 
to Juneau, Alaska, 900 miles. From Juneau by boat on the 
Lynn Canal to the lawless, makeshift village of Skagway, 
95 miles. Then, from Skagway the 
line of men aimed for the White 
Pass, ascending almost 3000 feet, 
then down to the beach at Lake 
Bennett. At Bennett they built 
their crude boats. 

Again, by water, through Lake 
Bennett, past Caribou Crossing, 
into Tagish Lake, Marsh Lake, 
then into the Yukon River up to 
Dawson City just 250 miles from 
the Arctic Circle. 

Thousands came. Hundreds died. A handful struck it 
rich. 

In 1898 Canadian Club was 40 years old. It was carried 
across the mountains, served in the famous saloons of 
Dawson and paid for with gold dust. 

Recently we went to the Yukon Territory. We jetted to 
Juneau, cruised to Skagway, followed the Trail of '98 on 
the White Pass and Yukon Railroad to Whitehorse, and 
drove on the Klondike Highway to Dawson. 

You can do the 
same. 

Then we hid 
our case of C.C. 
(this is all we'll 
tell you) about 
twenty-seven 
7898: Miners at work on Eldorado Creek, miles southeast of 
Dawson, and all you'll need is a little luck and the wis- 
dom of Solomon to find it. 

While you're in Dawson, you might bunk at the Flora 
Dora Hotel. Jack Olsen and his wife will make you feel at 
home. Ask him to show you his thousand-dollar nugget. 

And maybe you'll eat at the Flora Dora Restaurant 
where Lucinda works. Her Irish brogue makes every- 
thing on the menu 
sound beautiful. 

But if you can't 
trek to the Yukon, 
there's treasure wait- 
ing for you right 
^ i j^T around home. Just 
stake your claim on 
Canadian Club at 
your favorite tavern 
or package store. 
Straight or on the 
rocks, it's worth its 
weight in gold. 
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A case of C.C. hidden 
on June 11, was dis- 
covered in August, 
even before we wenl 
to press- Our men 
trekked back 1o the 
Yukon and hid an- 
other. But finding this 
second case might 
be almost as hard as 
finding the ones we 
put on Australia's 
Great Barrier Rvvi and 
atop Ml. Kilimaniaro. 
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Facts. Figures. Data. Reel after reel after reel. 
Wouldn't it be nice to have an Escape Machine? 




It's here! 1970 Olds Cutlass Supreme, a totally new idea in elegance. 



You and Cutlass Supreme, 
what a couple you II make. We 
know because we checked it 
out on our computers. Here's 
what we found: You really go 
for elegant looks. Check. 
Those deep-comfort, double- 
padded seats— choice of 
buckets or bench. Check. That 
agile coil-spring ride Check. 



The no-draft Flo-Thru 
Ventilation System Check. 
Theanti-theft steering column 
lock. Check. The smoother, 
longer-lasting Rocket V-8 
performance of Oldsmobile s 
exclusive new Positive Valve 
Rotators Check. What do they 
do for you? They rotate the 
valves constantly— providing 



better valve seating and 
perfect sealing for longer, 
more efficient engine opera- 
tion. Check. And a price that 
will easily fit your budget 
Check. Check. See your near- 
est Olds dealer soon and 
check out a Cutlass Supreme 
Escape Machine. It could be 
the start of something great 



Oldsmobile: Escape from the ordinary. 

Protects you with energy-absorbing padded instrument panel, sideguard beams and stronger, longer-lasting bias-ply glass- 
belted tires, side marker lights and reflectors, anti-theft steering column. Pampers you with luxurious interiors, rotary glove box 
latch, easy-to-read instruments. Pleases you with Oldsmobile s famous quiet ride, responsive power, and contemporary styling. 





Come back, Chessie! 
Where are you, Nipper? 



Bound for the great corporate head- 
quarters in the sky. Mobil's flying 
horse. RCA's dog Nipper and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio's cat Chessie 
have all joined the growing list of 
company symbols that are currently 
being elbowed aside by bafflingly 
modern designs (iwxr page). Even 
some of the new names are a puzzle 
—what does TRW mean? Or GATX? 
Or ELTRA? And what are whalens. 
and why do they need to be united? 



The Game of the Name 



by WILLIAM 
ZINSSER 

I keep losing American companies. 
Every week two or three more dis- 
appear, taking with them their 
names, their trademarks and my 
memories. It makes me nervous. 
Suddenly everybody is GAP or 
GAC or GCA. Or Dayco or Citgo 
or Armco. Or National General. 
National General whalt Two ad- 
jectives and no noun. I miss the 
noun. I no longer know what busi- 
ness American businesses are in. 

Remember Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, the company that made 
plate glass in Pittsburgh? Now it's 
PPG Industries, presumably mak- 
ing ppg's. And where have you 
gone, Corn Products? I used to like 
to think of you making corn prod- 
ucts. Now you're CPC Internation- 
al — unless that's somebody else 
— and I don't think of you at all. 
Or of any other company that took 
some commodity out of my life by 
burrowing into the alphabet. The 
shoe machinery went out of USM, 
the rubber out of Uniroyal. What 
can a man hang on to? 



Is the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway really MSL Industries, 
Inc.? And the Alaska Juneau Gold 
Mining Company really A.J. In- 
dustries, Inc.? Say it ain't so! Did 
railroaders push west and prospec- 
tors push north to die in a desert 
of initials? Did founders found 
businesses to serve real needs that 
would later be hidden behind fake 
names? Take the American Molas- 
ses Company. I doubt if there's a 
man or boy who doesn't like to pic- 
ture a company that's sitting 
around all day making molasses. 
Well, that picture's over. The firm 



vanished, and when I found it 
again it was SuCrest. What's Su- 
Crest to me, or me to SuCrest? 

I don't even insist on knowing 
exactly what a company does — all 
I ask is a decent clue. I've never un- 
derstood, for instance, how the Air 
Reduction Company makes any 
money reducing air, but that's ev- 
idently what it does and I think of 
it with fondness. Not so the Na- 
tional C\ Under Gas Company, 
which 1 guess made gas, or cylin- 
der gas. Now it's Chemetron. And 
I'm Apathy Industries, Inc. 

1 first began to notice the loss of 



THE LIGHT 

THAT NEVER FAILS 




HilUl 

That's what the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company used to say, anyhow 



business identity and all the emo- 
tional baggage that goes with it — a 
sense of American history and 
growth and regional color — a few 
years ago when RCA banished 
Nipper, its trademark dog, and I 
wondered if Nipper was the only 
animal to get the corporate boot. 
Elsie the cow was still safe inside 
her daisy on Borden's milk-based 
products. But where was Chessie, 
the cat who used to sleep so peace- 
fully on the Chesapeake & Ohio's 
Pullman trains? She always made 
me partial to the C.&O. Not that 
I wanted a cat in my berth, but the 
company seemed to be a friendly 
one. Now Chessie has all but dis- 
appeared, and my affection has 
lapsed. 

And where did that Flying Red 
Horse go? Amid such extinction 
I'm grateful to the Mack bulldog 
and the Greyhound greyhound and 
the few human symbols that 
haven't been killed off, like Psyche, 
the White Rock girl, still perched 
on her rock in America's original 
minidress. They are relics of indi- 
viduality in an age when everything 
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latever you're giving 
tonight, hell enjoy it 
more with rice. 

Rice has a way of bringing out the flavor in things. 
It willingly becomes part of what you mix with it. 
Or serve with it. Yet it retains its own unique, fluffy 
texture. That's why it goes with just about anything 
you want to serve. And you can serve it anyway you 
want. Au gratined. Casseroled. Creoled. Creamed. 
Curried. Deviled. Fried. Parsleyed. Spiced. Souffled. 
Now that's variety. That's rice. Ready to make 
any meal more interesting. More appetizing. 



Va-rice-ity 



For free booklet "Rice Ideas Men Like," write 
Rice Council of America, Box 22802, Houston, Texas 77027. 



Into the future 

with computer and dismay 



Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 



North American 
Rockwell Corp. 



Chrysler 
Corporation 





American 
Stock Exchange 



Chase Manhattan 
Bank 



m 



Bank of America 



continued 

is suddenly starting to look alike. 

Even Metropolitan Life's bea- 
con, "The Light That Never 
Fails," failed. The bulb went out 
and it has been replaced by a lo- 
gotype consisting of eight geomet- 
ric points. John Hancock's signa- 
ture has largely yielded to a JOHN 
HANCOCK, printed as John him- 
self never printed it, the Bell Sys- 
tem's bell has been progressively 
streamlined so that it now looks 
like a Nazi helmet, and M-G-M's 
lion has become so abstract that he 
looks like an inkblot test. 

RCA's Nipper, of course, never 
had a chance of lasting through the 
1960s, and his case is a perfect ex- 
ample of the whole vast phenom- 
enon. Nipper had been sitting pen- 
sively in front of an old record 
player, his head almost inside the 
speaker, since RCA was a pup, and 
anybody who liked dogs couldn't 



help liking the Radio Corporation 
of America, as it was then called. 
But meanwhile RCA grew far be- 
yond radios and beyond America; 
today it makes 12,000 products, in- 
cluding computers, and I can see 
why it would want an image slight- 
ly more sophisticated than a fox 
terrier mooning into the horn of a 
wind-up Victrola. 

So out went (he graceful old 
monogram — three letters in a cir- 
cle, with a bolt of lightning streak- 
ing out of the "A" — and in came 
an RCA so aggressively modern 
that one of the house computers 
might have hatched it. And out 
went Nipper except on one prod- 
uct. Red Seal Records, which cater 
to nostalgia by preserving great 
singers of the past, and there he 
sits, still listening to "His Master's 
Voice." still appreciated. The Ca- 
ruso crowd isn't the computer 
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Transamerica 
Corporation 



American Can 
Company 
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Weyerhaeuser 
Company 



Colt 
Industries 



Associated Spring 
Corporation 



LIVE THE CAREFREE ELECTRIC WAY 



Only a home with 
electric heat can pass 
every comfort test 



See what we mean about the carefree comfort 
of electric heat? The temperature's virtually the 
same throughout the room, even on the floor. Even 
near the window. Only with electric heat can you 
bask in such uniform comfort. Go ahead. Live 
carefree with electric heat... in any home, old or 
new. Mobile home and apartment, too. Also 
consider summer comfort with electric 
cooling. Call your electric heating contractor 
or your electric light and power company. 
They'll show you the way to comfort. 




the c'c 



Live Better 
Electrically 

Edison Electric Institute 
750 Third Ave., NY. N.Y. 10017 

This Gold Medallion Identifies a home where 
everything's electric. Including the heat. 




thing. 




4 ^ Real I if e cal Is for real taste. 
•I For the taste of your life- 
it's Goca-Cola. Here and now. 




i 



Now. 

Get behind an 
A^C Grenadier. 

Tlicy won... and he scored the winning touchdown. 
Yon couldn't be prouder. Now you can relax with an 
unforgettable cigar— the mild tasting A&C Grenadier. You 
gel real llavor I nun the ( irenadier because it has A&C'S. 

unique blend of line impoi ted and choice domestic 
tobaccos. And real Havor is ihc reason so many men are 
buying so many A&C's. So get behind an A&C. (Grenadier. 
Available in light or dark wrapper, it's shown lull size 
on the left Or iry a Panetela, a Tony or one of nine other 
A&C shapes and sizes. 



Antonio y Cleopatra 

Pack or box, you're ahead behind an A&C. 





It's a long way 
from Cocoa Avenue 

to Minestrone Street 




Going 



Ringing changes on its familiar old 
symbol. Bell has moved from straight- 
forward meaning to pure stylization. 
The designs shown here were adopt- 
ed in 1939, 1964 and (sob!) 1969. 



CONTINUED 

crowd, and at least Nipper will nev- 
er be in ilun doghouse. 

But otherwise RCA has chosen 
to ride into the future without him. 
secure in having three well-known 
letters to cover an infinite variety 
of products — the envy, like IBM. 
of countless firms that have recent- 
ly merged or diversified and are 
now struggling to create a new 
identity that the public w ill, if not 
love, at least recognize. Their ef- 
forts have had some odd results. 

When Life Savers merged with 
Beech-Nut it became Beech-Nut 
Life Savers, which hardly sounded 
appetizing. Then it merged with E. 
R. Squibb & Sons to become 
Squibb Beech-Nut. which sounded 
even worse, and Life Savers disap- 
peared. So did Squibb's sons. As 
a Life Saver addict, I miss my com- 
pany, just as cigar fans and drug- 
store fans felt a sense of loss when 
United Cigar Stores and Whelan 
Drug Stores became the United 
Whelan Corp. What are whelans 
anyway, and why unite them? 

But I should know better than 
to look for sense- or sentiment 
— in American business anymore. 
Buying other companies to form a 
giant conglomerate is now. as they 
say in Wall Street, the name of the 
game. There's just one catch: 
what's the name of the giant con- 




done 



glomerate? TRW. GATX. AVCO. 
ELTRA. Forget it. And who 
w on't? Big businesses own so many 
other big businesses today that one 
product name can no longer tell 
their story. Even Hershey Choco- 
late had to change into Hershey 
Hoods Corp. last year because it 
bought several companies that 
don't even make candy. Thirty 
percent of its sales, in fact, now 
come from such foods as macaroni, 
and I'll never feel quite the same 
when I drive through Hershey. Pa., 
"the town that chocolate built." 
especially at the intersection where 
Chocolate Avenue meets Cocoa 
Avenue. In another 10 years it will 
be Lasagna Avenue and Minestro- 
ne Street. 



noticed the other day that the 
Heinz logotype no longer says 
"57 Varieties." Obviously the 
company has diversified and now 
makes a thousand and 57 varieties 
— of what 1 can't even imagine. 
Probably the firm is up to its neck 
in aerospace. All I'm sure of is that 
one more slogan has sli >pcd out of 
our lives, and my children don't 
know what in tarnation their 
grandfather is talking about when 
he says. "That man has more trou- 
bles than Heinz has pickles." ■ 
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Introducing Zenith 

A revolutionary new color television system featuring a new 
patented color picture tube...thatoutcolors...outbrightens...outdetails... 
and outperforms.. .every giant-screen colorTV before Chromacolor! 




We would like to show y ou 
Chromacolor instead of the 
simulated TV picture at 
right. Because it is impos- 
sible to accuiotely repro- 
duce the Chromocoloi pic- 
ture in a magazine, we 
invite you to visit a Zenith 
dealer and compaie Chro- 
macolor with any other 
colorTV. 




After years of pioneering research and 
development, Zenith introduces one of the 
biggest breakthroughs in color TV history: 
Chromacolor. A total system that brings you 
a color picture over 100% brighter, with 
truer colors, sharper detail, and greater 
contrast than any giant-screen color TV 
before Chromacolor. 

The heart of the system is the revolu- 
tionary new Chromacolor picture tube, in- 
corporating Zenith's patented black-surround 
principle. Where previous giant-screen 
color pictures have been made up of thou- 
sands of tiny red, green, and blue dots on 
a gray background, Zenith found a way to 
reduce the dots in size, surround them with 
jet black, and for the first time, fully illumi- 
nate every dot. 

You'll see the difference immediately — 
not only greater brilliance, but dramatically 
new contrast, new definition, and new sharp- 
ness of detail. 




Magnified drawing Magnified drawing of 

of ordinary color new Zenith Chromacolor 

picture screen picture screen 



The new Chromacolor 
system also features 

Zenith's exciting Color 
Commander Control 

Now one control simultaneously adjusts con- 
trast, color level and brightness in proper 
balance to provide the most pleasing pic- 
ture for any light conditions in the room. 
Plus: 

New Titan Handcrafted Color Chassis 

with Zenith's exclusive solid-state Dura- 
Module for greater dependability. 



New RGB Color Circuitry is more sophisti- 
cated for higher color fidelity. 

Exclusive Chromatic Brain with the first 
integrated circuit ever used to produce a 
color TV picture. 

Exclusive Gold Video Guard Tuner with 
16-caraf gold contacts for longer TV life. 

Exclusive Zenith AFC Control electroni- 
cally fine-tunes the color picture at the flick 
of a finger. 

See new Zenith Handcrafted Color TV with 
the exclusive Chromacolor system at your 
Zenith dealer's. Chromacolor — the drama- 
tic difference you can see in color TV! 

^^^^^^^^^^ ® The quality goes in 

j^^^^ before /he name goes on 
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'End of the Road' challenged the 
Hollywood system. Now 
it will challenge audiences 



EMATIC 
ASSAULT 

by Richard Meryman 

More than a movie, End of the Road is a two-hour par- 
oxysm — the intensely personal plea of Aram Avakian 
(above) against pervasive violence in America. To be re- 
leased soon, it will overwhelm, horrify, mystify, antag- 
onize — and may be the most controversial movie of the 
year. "Even if a lot of people may not like the film," says 
John Calley, Warner Brothers production chief, "you've 
got to recognize Aram as a virtuoso." 

It is Director Avakian's first film. He is the quintes- 
sence of a newly successful breed of maverick, dropout 
film maker to whom Hollywood means handcuffs. Their 
movies — among them Easy Rider, Putney Swope, Me- 
dium Cool, Last Summer, done dirt cheap and heavily im- 
provised outside the sway and environs of any studio 
— are all undiluted private visions. They possess a bru- 
tal honesty that appeals to the young people who make 
up two thirds of the moviegoing public. The success of 
such films has proved what had long been suspected: 
big stars, vast studios, budgets as big as the Ritz are 
superfluous. 

The creation of End ot the Road was totally back- 
door. Max Raab of Villager dresses put up the money 
— less than a million dollars. It was his first feature film. 
Avakian till then was a top film editor. The cinematog- 
rapher came out of TV commercials. The workhorse co- 
producer was an ex-production manager. The actors were 
unknowns at the time they were selected — though Stacy 
Keach (near left) and James Earl Jones (far left) have 
since reached celebrity on Broadway. The only "name" 
involved was novelist and scriptwriter Terry Southern, 
who brought Avakian in. Eventually the two collaborated 
on the final script. 

A very private, baroque adaptation of a novel by John 
Barth, the plot is a far-out collage that includes a cata- 
tonic young man, a bizarre madhouse, a weird doctor, a 
gun-fetishist teacher and wife, black humor, adultery, 
pregnancy, abortion, death. The making of such a film be- 
comes an exercise in total involvement for everyone con- 
cerned, a deep exploration of personality and craft. On 
the following pages, the participants describe their ex- 
perience — with Avakian as the man who made it go. 
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AVAKIAN: 

If people don't love this 
film, they'll hate it. 

Nobody will be neutral 

I f you want to be in the movie business, be- 
I ware of Closet Power Closet Power. That's 
' one of the heavy themes in End of the Road: 
one-upmanship, ego struggle. You go walking 
down a corridor with what you think is the 
goods under your arm and suddenly closet 
doors are opening and slamming, and guys are 
jumping out and whacking you in the back of 
the head That's Closet Power 

In 1961 Jack Warner gave me my "big 
chance" — hired me to direct Lad: A Dog. I want- 
ed to make a kind of pop, camp thing that 
wouldn't be a complete ordeal for parents. And 
nobody — the assistant director, the actors 
— wanted anything but Dick, lane and Doggie. 
They zapped me all the way. 

One day lack Warner summoned me. A 45- 
minute wait. Then a long walk down the long of- 
fice to his desk Another wait while he goes 
over some stuff. Then he looks me in the eye 
and says, "Achavakian. that's your name, isn't 
it?" I locked eyes with him for five seconds. 
Then I said. "No." He smiled. Then he said, 
"Don't be a schmuck. do it my way." Cut. Beau- 
tiful. I was fired. 

"The name of the game" — that's the Hol- 
lywood theme song. You know what the game 
is? Spending a tremendous amount of time grin- 
ning in bars, restaurants, airports, cat houses 
and men's rooms — or else guys will forget about 
you. and that so-called accident where you get 
introduced to a connection won't happen. So 
you leave all your creative strength, your iden- 
tity, in all those dark little places, in all those 
dark little power plays. You don't put your time 
and energy into your own hand and stomach 
and work — where you push out the iimits of 
your craft It all comes down to how little you 
can give for the greatest personal return and 
how much weight a name will carry. 

The studio gets together or buys a package 
— a producer, a scriptwriter, actors, cutter 
— then projects a release date, a budget and 
such-and-such a gross. They're the great seers. 
Well. Arthur Penn had just had two losers in a 
row. so Bonnie and Clyde was projected as a 
dumb shoot-'em-up for a second bill and drive- 
ins. You know that if Penn gets up in the morn- 
ing, he's not making a B movie. And it took a 
fight to the death to keep the studio from sink- 
ing it by recutting it, just out of pure reflex. Beat- 
ty and Penn and De De Allen, the editor, 
were trying to do more than they were sup- 
posed to. If a lot of guys could come along 
and pull sleepers like that, these executives 
would be in real trouble. 

I knew that as long as I was useful as a film 
cutter, everybody would keep me locked up in 
a closet — that's Closet Power too — editing their 
films. They'd never let me direct a film. So I 
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DOROTHY TRISTAN: 



A woman's power is 
in reacting to a man — 

but you can't give everything 



A lot of people will hate the film. 
They'll think it's a desecra- 
i tion of the American flag — 
and it's just the opposite. It's a cry 
to the American people — a cry in the 
dark. I don't think it will do any good. 

I always felt I was the only per- 
son to play Rennie. I understand 
something secret about that wom- 
an. I mean, I'm not really like Ren- 
nie. I'm a feminist if anything. And 
here was a woman caught between 
two male egotists and she had an 
identity crisis. In fact, she had no 
identity. She was a pacifist in a vi- 
olent culture who suddenly realized 
the separation of all human beings 
from one another — the loneliness 
— the impossibility of being able to 
fulfill one's life completely. 

To me, Rennie was all wound up 
somehow with what's happening be- 
tween men and women in this coun- 
try. You see these obscene women, 
just housewives, with their hairdos 
and their makeup, their phony 
pumped-up bras — sex bombs, while 
their poor husbands are drudging 
away at some job. And he comes 
home from work and they expect 
him to fulfill their fantasies. It's so 
destructive. The women have really 
got to stop and think. Sure a wom- 
an can be as smart and active as a 
man, but once she undermines a 
man, then in a deep, primitive way 
she's lost her role as a woman. 

Women have got to respect the 
male's superior strength. He's the 
aggressor. (Of course, you have to 
choose your men carefully because 
a lot are absolutely stupid brutes.) 
A woman's power is only in the re- 
acting to man. But you cannot give 
it all. When you do, you have noth- 
ing left. You're totally vulnerable 
— like Rennie. 

When Stacy Keach and I started 
to do our love scene in the film, I 
said, "Tell Aram to get out of here. 
Just tell him to get out." So Stacy 



said. "Miss Tristan and I are going 
to make love and we'd like you to 
leave." Aram mumbled something 
about my being a big square and ev- 
erything and went. "Harrumph, har- 
rumph, for God's sake — actress 
— Gwang, gwang. gwang." But you 
know, I'm sure he was relieved. 

Ordinarily Stacy is the kind of 
actor who makes technical choices 
on how to play an emotion and then 
carries them through very strongly. 
One day we were shooting the 
scene where I tell him that I've told 
my husband in detail about our mak- 
ing love. I broke down in the middle 
of it. I was sobbing and trying to 
say, stop, stop — and Aram of course 
kept the camera going. Stacy was 
just staring at me. staring at me, 
eyes big as saucers — but his face ab- 
solutely blank. I didn't know wheth- 
er he thought as an actress I had 
blown my cool. But I didn't care. I 
mean, hopefully your technique is 
only there to support the feel of 
your emotions. 

I had not one single woman 
friend on that set, and I kept my 
mouth shutter than I've ever done 
in my life. And all those guys weren't 
objecting at all. One night they were 
sitting at one table, and we'd been 
shooting the abortion scene for two 
days in a row and I got absolutely 
frantic and I told them off. You 
know: "Everyone is so cold. No one 
understands or cares — most of all 
my husband — how he could . . . 
you know, put me through . . . and 
all you guys . . ." And they looked 
at me like I was insane, coming in 
there wagging my finger at them. I 
scared the hell out of them. 

James Earl Jones didn't move. 
Afterward he sat down next to me 
on this kind of couch on the porch 
and said, "Don't group me with 
other men." And then he stayed 
there beside me and just held my 
feet. Very quieting. 
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As James Earl Jones put it. "Stacy 
Keach made his mark playing weird 
old men." At left is Keach, 28. as 
Falstaff in Henry IV produced at 
New York's Central Park theater in 
1968. At right he brandishes his 10- 
gallon hat as Buffalo Bill in the 
current Broadway success Indians. 
In the opening moments of the play 
Keach gallops around the stage 
wearing a high-spirited papier- 
mache horse about his waist. 



During six weeks of filming, 
Keach daily made the 120-mile 
trip from Great Barrington to 
New York, making up en route 
(left) to play Falstaff. At right, 
wearing his hair long for Indians, 
Keach talks with End of the Road 
Co-Producer Stephen Kesten 
(left) and apprentice editor 
Walter Rappeport after dubbing. 
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quit completely as an editor. Then Terry South- 
ern introduced me to Max Raab, who had an op 
tion on The End of the Road. And Dennis Mc 
Guire had written a script on speculation. 

Max gave us complete creative control. No 
holy powers. No holy words from the top say- 
ing you can't do this. Nobody looking over my 
shoulder waiting to shoot me down or make 8 
wisecrack. No producers competing with me. 
no chairmen of the board, no agents, no vested 
interests, no package deal that diverts the ba- 
sic straight line of making a motion picture 

That's why I decided to deal only with New 
York actors who weren't stars. I didn't want any- 
body who might question my credentials. And 
88% of the real actors in Hollywood came out 
of New York I picked everybody as a person 
— strong-willed actors who as professionals 
know what's best for themselves and would do 
nothing to hurt themselves. I trust that, be- 
cause I know they will do nothing to hurt me 
or my picture. 

It wasn't luck that I picked James Earl Jones 
before The Great White Hope made him a big 
star. There were actually people saying, "Who 
is he? He's nobody." James Earl and my wife, 
Dorothy Tristan, were the two people I insisted 
we have. When I told Max Raab that, he said. 
"Your wife? Oy gevalt!" He had no idea wheth- 
er she could act. It was like I was going to 
"take her along to the convention." I knew I 
could count on Dorothy to defend the feminine 
position in the film. And I knew she'd reached 
the point as an actress where she could put to- 
gether all the pieces. I knew what fuel she's 
had to burn to do it. It cost her. It cost me too. 

And James Earl — well, for the role of Doc- 
tor I had to have that size Jimmy can give you 
As a person he is hidden, very careful not to of- 
fend anybody, not to misunderstand anybody 
not to be misunderstood. But underneath is gi- 
gantic feeling. Often the camera was being 
moved to a new angle, Jimmy would remain 
seated, unmoving in the scene, staying right in 
his character. Most actors can't wait to get up, 
have conversations, bitch, take a nap. 

I think Jimmy knew the film was a sort of 
safety valve up front, that he was getting some- 
thing off, a last pure act before he got into the 
tank with the sharks. He's very conscious that 
he's a mark now. He's got that appointment 
book. It has a life of its own. that book. 

One of the sad things about the experience 
of the picture is that the ensemble thing I tried 
to create apparently could not be sustained. I al- 
ways felt I was in partnership with everybody 
But for a while the guys in the film felt it was a 
threat to them. They didn't understand the film, 
and as actors are in a very exposed vulnerable 
position. Maybe people are going to hate this 
film — nobody will be neutral-and maybe the ac- 
tors were afraid they'll be hated. 

A director should always have an agent in 
the cast In terms of the secret, the meaning of 
the film, Dorothy, without knowing it, was my 
agent-a constant. In terms of the worker, Sta 
cy Keach was my agent. I cast Stacy to play 
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STACY KEACH: 



Under a sense-stunning barrage of 
strange visual effects. Stacy Keach 
(left) as Jacob Horner has a 
catatonic seizure during a treatment 
session by Doctor (James Earl 
Jones). Below, Keach the whirlwind 
— after a superhuman week of 
playing Peer Gynt on stage, then 
filming it all night — takes home his 
leading lady Judy Collins at dawn. 




I'm a good case study 
as a lesson in patience 



Ugly. Ugly. Ugly. That was my 
experience the first time I 
saw the film, about a month 
before the final cut. I was utterly de- 
jected. Actors always want affec- 
tion. And to see myself that much, 
so huge on the screen playing that 
kind of character! To my eyes there 
was very little to redeem . . . except 
the moments when something real- 
ly worked the way you wanted in a 
technical way. 

I remember thinking then — and 
still do — that Horner is really a new 
kind of film heavy. Horner is totally 
lethal because he doesn't extend 
himself in any situation to anybody. 
He attempts to play roles constantly 
— a child mentality. To act Horner, I 
had to show the dishonesty of his 
facades, which is a very ambitious 
thing for an actor to do on film be- 
cause film loves to see the real. 

I hate to admit it. but I probably 
am an external actor. It's a weak- 
ness. I've always thought a great 
deal about the sound of the voice, in- 
flection of the word, movement of 
the body — all the external things. 
But I do think that on the stage, it 
is external technique that enables 
you to enlarge your interior emo- 
tion so it will project back to the 
last row. And I'm determined, even- 
tually, to play all the great roles of 
Shakespeare. - 

But I did realize, after seeing 
rushes of End of the Road, that in 
films the camera does most of the 
external work for you. So lately I've 
been working more and more on my 
own inner emotional reality. But still, 
if I can't confront an emotion, I'll 
find my own way of doing it ex- 
ternally. To me, that's my own cop- 
out, you see. 

With Aram there was never a mo- 
ment on camera that didn't have tre- 
mendous weight, that didn't call for 
a tremendous exertion of energy. 
"Get inside. Get inside," he'd keep 
saying. "Get into it Get into it 
more." I would get to the point 
where I'd say to him, "No, it's too 



much. It's got to be lighter. It's got 
to be thrown away more." And Aram 
would say, "No, it would be too friv- 
olous. Out of key." 

Aram is compulsive, he's obses- 
sive — relentless in his need to do 
things his way. But at the same time 
one of Aram's manias is always to 
give the actor complete freedom to 
do what he needs to do. Aram has 
this contagious love of actors, a will- 
ingness that sets up a kind of en- 
semble feeling. 

I remember the first time Harris 
Yulin was on camera. We had to 
walk down a long hall together. Har- 
ris said, "I'm going to do something 
crazy." I said, "Do whatever you 
want, man. I'll go with it." And as 
we're walking along, all of a sud- 
den Harris skips. Later I learned 
Avakian, outside, said. "My God. 
that guy's skipping. What is this? I 
mean, he's crazy. We're trying to 
make a movie and he's skipping." 
Then after a while he saw into Har- 
ris' vision — and he loved it. It's in 
the film. 

I think ultimately the film editor 
— Aram was one of the best — is the 
artist of the medium. He's the man 
who sculpts the final work. After I 
saw the final print of End of the 
Road, I rushed up to Aram and threw 
my arms around him and kind of 
cried. I was just so excited. All of a 
sudden Horner was a representa- 
tive, sympathetic character. In the 
editing Aram had found the perfor- 
mance I thought I gave. 

As a neophyte in film. I'd been 
completely naive. Aram thinks any 
play for sympathy is a copout, and 
I'd argued a lot with him about bits 
of comedy he'd cut that I thought 
were crucial, that almost justified 
the terrible things Horner was in- 
volved in. So I am a very good case 
study as a lesson in patience. If a 
man you trust tells you everything 
is fine, believe it. No paranoia. Then 
everything is so much easier. If it 
turns out things weren't fine, there's 
always something else. 
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James Earl Jones (above) bellows "You don't 
know nothing, baby!" at Keach In End of the 
Road. Above, left, he salutes before going on 
stage in Great White Hope. Below, young 
people question him following a Toronto TV 
show. At right, inundated by sudden fame, 
Jones makes an entry in his schedule book 
crammed with unanswered letters. 
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Jake Horner, a young man, after seeing him as 
Falstaff. Now that's pretty weird. We needed a 
running back and I could see his whole attitude 
was "Yeah, yeah. Just give me the ball." I 
thought Stacy could handle all the necessary 
levels of pain and give Horner a weight that 
could be read as malevolence. What tells me 
most about Stacy Keach is that he played Ed- 
mund to prepare someday for playing Lear. 
He's got that put away in his sock. That's being 
organized. He is fortunate enough to have with- 
in him energy, intelligence, ambition, hustle, in- 
genuity, duplicity and integrity. I think he's 
going to be one of the best actors in America. 

Shooting the film was a ball. We found this 
abandoned textile factory in Great Barrington, 
Mass. and it became our studio — offices, ward- 
robe, makeup in little spots and spaces. It rep- 
resented to me how we made the film: impro- 
vising from what we could get our hands on. It 
was completely open to be made into anything 
we wanted It was like total freedom. That was 
part of the adventure that turned everybody on. I 
loved that factory. I'd like to buy that factory. I'd 
like to live in that factory in the back. My ideal 
existence is to live in the back of something 
— maybe because I'm an exile, like Horner. 

That factory meant to me total liberation from 
what Hollywood does to films — from vested in- 
terest, which is real estate. In order to make 
deals with studios you have to use their facil- 
ities, their vested interest in material, in tech- 
nicians, in bureaucracy and relatives. That be- 
comes the making of the picture, which leaves 
very little money for the actual filming. Those 
mobile dressing rooms, trailers, trucks, back 
lots, sound stages are like a stone around your 
neck. You have to shoot a certain way because 
that kind of space dictates some crippled ar- 
tifact of what you want. 

The only set we actually built was Doctor's 
Progress and Advice Room, the place he does 
his shock therapy on patients. We built the 
walls out of muslin and two-by-fours. My clear- 
est memory of the film is the day the room ar- 
rived and lay rolled up on the floor of the 
factory, like a sail wrapped around a mast It 
was like, put up the sail and let's fly. 

There is so much dishonesty between an 
actor and a director. An actor rejects 90% of 
what the director tells him — or just doesn't tune 
in on it. I accept this because I know it. I don't 
fight that fight. I go around the other way. I 
gave the actors everything I knew about the 
character and the film. Then I tried to leave 
them alone so the ideas could be absorbed into 
whatever they were devising for themselves. 
The specific way an actor reacts on camera at 
a specific moment must be his. They know why 
they're doing it and it will be alive. I would rath- 
er use that instead of struggling to make them 
justify in their minds something of mine. You 
never get exactly what you want. This film is 
never truly me. It's sort of parallel to me. 

But I demand a lot on camera, if only by the 
intensity of my own concentration. And maybe 
you'll see that an actor needs just one little 
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JAMES EARL JONES: 



The whole issue of color 
becomes a fourth wall 

you bounce off of 



felt sometimes on End of the 
Road that I was sort of working 
blind. Not that I missed the boat 
as an actor. I just wasn't always 
sure what the boat was. I could play 
the role of Doctor because any good 
actor can play any scene you throw 
at him. given the motivation, the sit- 
uation, the nature of the characters. 
And Aram's just very casual com- 
ments about the character always 
fell in line with the Ideas I had from 
the novel. I remember my script was 
well marked up because I tried to 
get into the role with words, un- 
derlining the words that kept re- 
curring, why they were on the char- 
acter's mind, those particular words. 

I was fascinated by the fact that 
Doctor was not totally rational and 
that he was slightly grander than life 
— a man who walks through a whole 
yard full of insane people pointing 
out games he has designed for 
them. And. of course, he was a black 
man, with a white patient, and he 
turns being black on and off when- 
ever he needs it. I'd always wanted 
to play a character like that, where 
you know he's black, he knows he's 
black, but whether he makes some- 
thing of it depends on the situation. 
The whole issue of color becomes a 
fourth wall that you bounce off of. 

There is one impression the mov- 
ie makes very strongly: when a 
young man graduates from a uni- 
versity, if he is not a strong, well- 
fortified warrior on some very tough 
cause like the S.D.S., he has got to 
be neurotic. I mean for a young man 
to live through that many assassi- 
nations, to see that much crud and 
chaos in the world — he can't walk 
out on that one. We all used to 
stand on middle ground, and it's 
sinking, it's cracking — that middle, 
see-nothing world America is so 
used to. 

I took the role in End of the Road 
because I'd had a three-month va- 
cation m Canada just being a veg- 
etable. And I wanted to hone my 
tools again before going into re- 
hearsals for The Great White Hope 
on Broadway. But End of the Road 
turned out to be something I may 



never have again. I'm sure that no 
matter how far Stacy or I or Dor- 
othy or Harris or Aram goes, we'll 
always be able to feed on this ex- 
perience because we did haveanex- 
traordinarily pure experience, and 
we know what it can be. 

There was nobody there with 
flags and banners, horns blaring 
— ego. No power people proving 
themselves in the wrong way. The 
producer didn't send up fake flares 
about himself, about his agonies. Ev- 
erybody was straight. There was 
nothing off the beam. 

I can't expect anything like the 
same maturity, the same simple pur- 
pose from 20th Century-Fox. That's 
a machine with a lot of lights and 
flashes and whistles and no move- 
ment at all. The really big corpo- 
rations are basically insensitive. I 
mean, how can you feel through 
steel? An actress I know quit the 
movies the day that, through a sim- 
ple but near-tragic accident, she re- 
alized they don't care. I had no sym- 
pathy for her. She should have 
known that all along. 

The corporation's business is ex- 
ploiting art. But when they find cre- 
ativity in trouble, they think they 
have the solutions — going to the 
playwright and telling him to write 
in a scene, dictating dialogue, dic- 
tating readings for actors. To re- 
place the actor in that insidious, 
simple way, or literally replace him, 
is not helpful. 

On an independent film nobody's 
going to tolerate you as an actor 
taking the easy way out and just 
playing a type. While a studio might. 
Some studio publicity guy is going 
to say, "Well, that is going to sell 
anyway, so don't make him act. for 
Christ's sake. Let him smile a lot. 
Do Great White Hope for the next 
five years. We know that will sell." 

You know, the more you become 
better as an actor, the more there's 
a whole hailstorm of bull. And being 
even better brings even more. And 
you end up in even more hysteria. 
In a funny way, getting worse as an 
actor, getting put-downs, is almost 
easier to cope with. 
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piece, and you can supply it. At one moment, I 
wanted an ironic little smile from Rennie. I sim- 
ply told Dorothy, "Pick the most absurd, ro- 
mantic movie you can think of." Isn't that a 
dumb thing? It worked. Four days later she told 
me the movie was Elvira Madigan. 

In the beginning I gave Harris Yulin. playing 
Morgan, Rennie's husband, seven ideas for peo- 
ple he could make Morgan into— all pretty ex- 
plicit in terms of life story-and he turned them 
all down. He wanted to be some romantic fig- 
ure with a wine cellar and eat cheeses and go 
horseback riding. I turned that down. I said to 
myself, this is a book man. Get him to books. 

I gave him a list of seven books including 
two small monographs on existentialism and 
told him to go away for a while. I said. "I don't 
care who you are when you come back Just be 
somebody." He didn't read the books, but he 
came back and did some wonderful things. 

Most of the time I had no idea what he 
planned for a scene. But when I felt, "Yes, I'm 
going to use that." I immediately had to figure 
what to do in the next scene or six scenes later 
so that bit would become Morgan. 

The first time Harris was on camera, he's 
walking with Horner and he does this campy lit- 
tle skip. At the time, I was just irritated by it, 
but eventually I used it. It established the fact 
that Morgan is some kind of a nut, a cuckoo. I 
mean a teacher on campus in a Boy Scout uni- 
form skipping down the aisle! 

Pretty soon Stacy is saying to me, "You're 
too tough, you're brutal. Harris is scared. This 
is his first film." I just shrugged. I mean, it was 
everybody's first film. Pretty soon he and Har- 
ris are there together like the Bobbsey twins. 
I've lost Stacy. Harris has taken him with him. 
So I withdraw from Stacy. Don't give him the 
time of day. 

The next morning we got to an absolutely 
key scene. Jake Horner comes to dinner at Mor- 
gan's house where they're out on the back 
lawn kind of banging egos. And overnight Sta- 
cy has become uptight about Harris. Stacy is sit- 
ting alone on a swing and looking straight 
ahead. He says to me, "I don't care if he is my 
friend. If he blows this scene, I'll kill him." 

I put Stacy on camera first. Stacy is sock- 
ing it to Harris. I was ice-cold. I would give Har- 
ris lines and say, now you may not do such- 
and-such — and then push him on camera. That 
got him so he couldn't move, and all these 
things are going on inside. He's got to use his 
face and that sneaky, sinister thing starts com- 
ing out. Stacy every once in a while would try 
to convince me of something, and I would just 
look at him with a blank face. He began getting 
isolated and uptight — and the tension came out 
very clearly in the scene. It had the effect that 
Horner couldn't stand Morgan from the very 
first. Everything which followed in the film was 
based on that key fact — which had not been in 
my mind or in the script. And these guys have 
no idea that this is what's going on. 

I always knew the whole middle belly of the 
film was so soft you could drown in it. And dur- 



ing the cutting there was a moment — which last- 
ed two months — when the total structure was 
disaster. What's possible then, what saves you. 
are the things you didn't realize at the time: 
the unexpected things that just happened while 
the camera was running. 

In the cutting room, shut up like some in- 
sane monk, that's the real anguish. Nobody's 
going to have the insights for you, nobody's 
going to find the original way out of the corner 
you've backed yourself into. And the last thing 
you do ends up being what the film is. I still do 
not know what the total impact of the film is. 

I know the themes of it. I pretty much start- 
ed with the title. End of the Road: Well, in the 
academic world, that's graduation — a step off 
a cliff, into chaos, step into machinery with 
gears and keys. Then I started thinking mote 
and more into violence. I mean, the ultimate vi- 
olent act — that's the end of the road for a 
man's life. And that took me to Jacob Horner 
— that he was a potential assassin. To me Hor- 
ner was a strong character who deeply un- 
derstood the forces around him, and the fact 
that if he acted under their influence, he would 
kill. He would commit the final existential act: 
the willful assassination of the last hope of a 
man. or of an idea. That ripped him apart till he 
stood in the middle immobilized, in catatonia. 
Then, escaping his own violence, Horner gets 
into another mechanism of violence — the strug- 
gle of wills between Morgan and Rennie. 

Doctor to me is the best person our society 
can produce: a sort of riverboat gambler who 
takes on the hopeless because no one else will 
take it on. But even he is guilty of what for 
him, a man of science, is the ultimate act of vi- 
olence: he makes the stupid, fundamental, in- 
excusable mistake of dealing with the wrong 
patient at the wrong time — and a death results. 

So the most positive, most daring guy 
whacks out because he made a basic error 
— and we're all at the point now where the sim- 
plest error can be the most important, like 
dumping all that poison into the environment. 
That's a simple basic decision. It's the Amer- 
ican pragmatic thing, the easy way out while 
you're turning a buck. 

Nowadays, in order to survive, you must 
deal with the world as if it's absurd, or else be 
a banker and just raise the rate to 8'/ 2 % and 
keep knocking the money down — if that's san- 
ity. The average person under this barrage 
every day — the contradiction between hope and 
reality — goes in and out of lunacy. If he's to- 
tally sane, someone is going to wipe him out. 

I am obsessed with my circumstances — his- 
torically where I am. the time and place. That's 
what keeps me going: the outrage in my stom- 
ach. What effect can I have? Well— this film: 
do it so there will be nothing between me and 
the film and who sees it. ■ ■* 

That's what I wanted out of End of the Road 
— to do a full-scale thing where I was me. You 
become what you do. and that's why I've 
dropped out of the system, which isn't me or 
anybody else. I'm just trying to do the right 
thing in America. It's as dumb as that. God 
knows making a movie isn't all that important 
Why get hung up on a career? It defeats the 
whole purpose of why you're alive. ■ 




In an improvised scene, Harris Yulin 
as Morgan plays Russian roulette 
with a completely empty gun. 

HARRIS YULIN: 

All I had to carry me 
through was a mustache 

I think to have a big commercial success in 
America you've got to have either a very strong 
narrative line or a very strong character sym- 
pathy. I'm not sure there's either in this film. 
That's what's so new about it. 

Every little incident in the film was for Aram 
the world in microcosm. And a lot of the time 
when Aram was talking about a scene, it was 
very difficult for Stacy or Jimmy or me to un- 
derstand. He'd just trip out on you — talking 
about being and nothingness, et cetera. And 
I'm saying, "Wait a minute, man. Where's the 
being and nothingness?" 

The first day on camera — the first film act- 
ing I'd ever done — I was really nervous, very 
unsure of the part. About all I had to carry me 
through was a mustache. In the first scene I 
did a little skip as I walked with Stacy. It just 
happened, but it relaxed me a lot. And I thought. 
"Ah, there's one notch in the character. It's a 
start." 

And, of course, in film acting you have to 
work up a relationship with Mitch — you know, 
the movie camera — it had this nameplate. Gen- 
eral Mitchell Camera. That's who you're acting 
with — bouncing your emotions off of — and ev- 
ery morning I'd say, "Good morning, Mitch." 
And I'd sit and rap with him for a bit. He's like 
a very direct friend you can t put off. He has 
no sympathies. When you he, he embarrasses 
you in front of the whole world — 40 feet high. 
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cats from accidents, starvation and scientific torture. Every issue con- 
tains helpful articles on care, feeding and health. Approved, support- 
ed and highly recommended by all leading authorities. 

Enjoy Big, Beautiful Issue FREE- You Cannot Lose -Have Everything to Gain! 

The world's largest selling magazine about cats and kittens. Six magnificent 60 page issues 
per year, filled with delightful new feature articles about every breed of cat and kitten. 

And. it's all yours - one big crammed issue FREE - then issue after issue chock-full of stun- 
ning cat art. photos, drawings, stories, facts, tips — a continuing cat-lover's treasure house, all 
youral Mail Big-Savings FREE-Gifl Coupon Nowl 








CATFANCY is filled with exciting, helpful articles, as wall as stunningly beautiful 
Full-Color and Black and White Pictures on rich papers, lovely lor framing. 



CATFANCV tells all about Genetics — how 
to Line Breed, Inbreed and Hybridize cats. 



SPECIAL FREE GIFT OFFER 

EXTRA Big Colorful 75c Issue FREE 
with Every Subscription PLUS Big Cash Savings 

CATFANCV, Dept. LI ■ 69, Subscription Mi, Flushing. H.Y. 11357 

Enclosed check or m.o. for S_ or □ Bill me later 

FOR YOUR OWN OR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
□ 1 Year Only $3.50 (Res. 14.50. You Save Sl> 
□ 2 Yn. Only S6 (Save $3) P3 Yrs. Only $8 (Sava is 5 0! 



Address 

City 



-Zip 



Sign gift card from: 



FOR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
O 1 Yaar Only S3.50 (Rag. S4.50. You Save SI) 
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Great taste 
on a grand scale... | 

Viceroy — 
Longs. 



20 CLASS A 
CIGARETTES 



fr i, 

-fir! 




All the taste...all the time. 
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Waiting 
out 
the war- 
wife or 
widow? 



In the apartment she shares with her daugh- 
ters in Los Angeles, Pat Mearns has waited 
nearly three years. Her husband, Major Art 
Mearns, is either a prisoner of war in North 
Vietnam or he is dead. She has had no word 
of his fate since he parachuted into North Viet- 
nam after his F-105 jet was shot down by 
ground fire. In previous wars, Pat would have 
soon learned if he were a prisoner, but the 
North Vietnamese have refused to make 
know n the names of almost 500 Americans be- 




lieved to be in their hands. At first Pat and 
other relatives of missing men endured in si- 
lence the ordeal of not knowing. Then they 
banded together and began badgering Capitol 
Hill. Pat and six others went from Washing- 
ton to Paris to confront the North Vietnam- 
ese delegates at the peace talks. Last week 
spokesmen for the U.S. peace movement re- 
ported that Hanoi was ready to release the 
names and perhaps end the uncertainty of Pat 
Mearns — not a widow, but not quite a wife. 



Pat Mearns sits at her kitchen table 
seeking words for the weekly letter she 
w rites her husband in North Vietnam. 
Although sure he is alive, she has al- 
most lost hope of receiving a reply. 



CONTINUED 75 




In three years Pal Mearns has 
mailed hundreds of letters to 
her husband, addressed "in 
care of Hanoi Post Office.'" Re- 
cently she joined the National 
League of Families of Ameri- 
can Prisoners to press for ac- 
tion. In Paris last month {fur 
/<•//). Pat and other members of 
the league wandered about the 
city for six days before the 
North Vietnamese received 
them for tea. listened impas- 
sively to their pleas for infor- 
mation, then assured them that 
they would be hearing news. 



In Los Angeles, where they 
moved after Art was reported 
missing. Pal lives with her two 
daughters. Frances and Missy. 
She stays busy with part-lime 
nursing, church activities and 
night college courses. The girls 
are a source both of comfort 
and of hcarlbreak. Frances. 9. 
extrovert and incessant talker, 
once startled other diners at a 
restaurant by piping up. "When 
my father gets out of jail. . . ." 
Missy. II. is a brooder, who 
climbs into her mother's bed 
to talk when she can't get to 
sleep. Pat worries about what 
to tell them. "I have round 
out what frustration is," she 
admits. ' Frustration is me." 



Hundreds of 
unanswered 
letters 
to Hanoi 



CONTINUED 




The Polaroid Colorpack 1 1. 
All we said was $29.95. 
Now we're working nights. 



You may not 
find this Polaroid 
Land camera in the 
f irst store you try. 
Or even the 
second. 

WeVe been 
trying to hold a shortage at arm's length 
for 6 months now-getting shipments to 
dealers just as they ran out. 

Color pictures in a minute. Automatic 
exposures. Electric eye and electronic 
shutter. 3-element lens for sharp pictures. 
And a built-in flash for 4-shot flashcubes. 
$29.95*. 
The price 
of success. 





'If he were gone, I would have a feeling' 



You wait it out," says Pat 
Mearns, "and you can't make 
decisions. Do you go on from here? 
Do you dare buy a house? If Art 
were released, maybe he would 
want to do something else entirely. 

"At first I read all the terrible 
things that happen in torture 
camps, the books about Siberia 
and about the prison camps in Ko- 
rea. I went through every one of 
those tortures, thinking, can he 
stand them? I was glued to the ra- 
dio and the TV, listening to any 
news, any inkling that maybe the 
war would stop. But the years go 
on and you don't do it anymore. 
You don't trust things the way you 
did. First they said they would have 
a moratorium on the bombing, but 
the bombing starts again. Then the 
peace talks actually start and the 
talking goes on and on and on." 

Now Pat Mearns trusts only one 
thing, her instinctive belief that Art 
is alive. "I'm sure that if he were 
gone, I would already have a feel- 
ing. We had a kind of special re- 
lationship. Both of us could func- 
tion perfectly well on our own. But 



together we were so good. The 
thing that worries me is that the ter- 
rible pressure might make him bit- 
ter and withdrawn. I realize that 
he has changed, I've changed, and 
we haven't changed together. 

"The hardest time is when I put 
the children to bed and I hear them 
pray, 'Bring Daddy home safe, 
sound and soon," and I can't tell 
them when it will be or how it will 
be. I can't give them anything but 
uncertainty." 

Last year, in the fifth grade, 
Missy wrote the following story: 

"I wanted to go to the war and 
find my father. My giant wanted 
to help me. He was big enough to 
carry me across the ocean so we 
didn't have to use a plane. We went 
through South Vietnam. It looked 
scary with graves and bodies and 
wrecked houses all around. We 
went to an American hospital. 1 
talked to them about capturing 
American prisoners. 1 climbed 
back on my giant. Again we start- 
ed. He stepped on hundreds of 
North Vietnamese. He stepped on 
the bombs, shelters and ammuni- 



tion. Finally we saw some jail 
camps. We captured the enemies 
and put all the American prisoners 
where I was. I asked them all to 
write their name. One was my fa- 
ther. I was glad! He was too! But I 
said, 'I'm going to get all the pris- 
oners!' After we got all the Amer- 
ican prisoners, we got about 1 ,000 
enemies. My giant and I started to 
go home. We were walking on en- 
emies without even knowing it. 
Finally we got home. When we got 
home, I was told that my giant and 
1 won the war for America." 

For a long time Pat agreed with 
the Pentagon's policy of silence 
about the missing men. "Several of 
Art's friends said to me that they 
would torture them more if we 
made a fuss. We were intimidated 
because we were afraid our hus- 
bands would be put in jeopardy. 

"Friends suggested that I talk to 
the peace groups, but it's not my 
way. Those people are foreign to 
me. If they were really concerned 
with peace, they'd be more con- 
cerned about the POW issue. When 
they went to Hanoi, it was only to 




Major Art Mearns 



prove a point, that the war was of 
no use, that we shouldn't be there. 

"You begin to feel you are a sore 
spot because people don't care and 
you are a thing to remind them that 
things aren't the way we all want 
them to be. People just don't un- 
derstand. Someone once asked my 
mother, 'Doesn't Pat go out on 
dates?" Go out on dates? A friend 
came up to me in the street and 
asked me if I had heard from my 
husband. No, I answered, I hadn't. 
'My God," he said. 'But it's been 
2V4 years! You*d think he'd write." 
I just smiled and said, 'Yes, I hope 
to hear from him." " 

John J. Frieo 



Overwhelming gifts 
at underwhelming prices. 



Sometimes you don't know what to give somebody, 
but you do know what you want to spend. Here are 

three great gifts at three different prices. 

Take the AM clock radio at the far left. It 
wakes you to music or alarm, and the lighted 
clock face is readable from across a room. 
It goes for under $20*. Then there's our 
"tovser" design clock radio. Its new vertical 
styling only takes up a 
4 '/i -inch square. A 
handsome gift, 
vet costs under 
$50*. 



On the right is an FM/AM portable that plays outdoors 
on batteries, indoors on house current. In bright red, 

black or brown, it's a great buy under $30*. 

Ask for these models and the rest of the line 
at vour RCA dealer. You'll be overwhelmed. 
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Optional with dealer 
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Bekins moving men 
have good reason 
to be courteous: 




F.E.A.R. (Free Expression of Appreciation or made, and see that those responsible get what's 

Revenge) proves that the pen is mightier than the coming to them. 

moving man. Now put yourself in a Bekins man's place. If the 

After the move, we send you a F.E.A.R. card, on customer has the power to commend or condemn 

which you can write all the good things or bad you, are you going to be understanding, courteous 

things that happened during your Bekins move. and professional? You bet your sweet furniture 

(W e're the only mover with a system like this.) pads you are. A Bekins man has nothing to fear 

The F.E.A.R. cards come back to headquarters but F.E.A.R. itself, 

where we make careful note of all the comments we're in the yellow pages. 



A young dean teaches 
an old-line college how to live 
with revolution and like it 



THE 
CAMPUS 

THAT 
KEPT ITS 

COOL 




by BRAD DARRACH 



Seton Hall University, the largest Roman Cath- 
olic diploma mill in New Jersey, is a grungy hud- 
dle of gray brick buildings surrounded by a cam- 
pus that looks like a parking lot pretending to be 
a law n. A creature of the archdiocese of Newark, 
the school is controlled by the staff of 73-year- 
old Archbishop Thomas A. Boland, who has been 
accused of racism by 20 of his own priests, and 
by a board of trustees that includes not a single 
professional educator. Two thirds of the faculty, 
an undergraduate says, "seems contemptuous of 
the student body. After class they get off the cam- 
pus as fast as they can. Like maybe they're 
ashamed to be seen here." 

The university's 11,000 students, at any rate 
most of them, have rarely complained. Almost all 
come from low-income Irish and Italian families, 



have to work their way through college and are 
grateful for the chance to gulp down a meat-and- 
potatoes education in this handy (S40 a credit) ac- 
ademic cafeteria. Most of them are Roman Cath- 
olic and have accepted without question the 
quasi-seminarian discipline maintained by the 
monsignors, some of whom live in chic little flats 
with the walls done in red and gold. Until a few 
years ago prayers at bedtime were compulsory in 
the dormitory, and even now Catholic students re- 
quire 12 credits of theology for graduation. 

Seton Hall, in short, has been an educational 
museum exhibiting one of the less attractive tra- 
ditions of Roman Catholic pedagogy: a dogmat- 
ic and authoritarian conservatism. Fond alumni 
insist that beneath the conservatism, like a cro- 
cus under a snowbank, a new spirit has been si- 







Dean Miles and Monsignor Fleming, two main protagonists in the Seton Hall confrontation, hold a pre-crisis conference in the acting president's flat 



tently struggling to grow. But to all outward ap- 
pearances Seton Hall was pretty much as Father 
Edward McMenemie. the university chaplain, de- 
scribed it as the fall term began: "This is a safe 
school. Radicals don't get far here. The faculty 
doesn't like them and neither do the students. 
They grew up in families that hate radicals. 
They're part of the working-class backlash. If 
somebody tried to occupy a building at Seton 
Hall, they'd get clobbered with bedposts." 

Al Miles is a chunky young chap with an Alfred 
E. Neuman grin, shiny-dime eyes. Shredded 
Wheat hairdo and a blazer that seems tailored 
for a round-shouldered moose. As he ambles 
across campus with a bouncy slouch, he looks 
like Bobby Morse's kid brother on his way to 



choir practice. In fact, though only 29 years old, 
he is the new dean of students at Scion Hall: a 
witty and intricately intelligent scholar-politician 
packed with pyknic energy. Son of a Washing- 
ton lawyer, he took his B.A. al Duke and spent 
two years with the Peace C orps in Nigeria, where 
he met his wife Joanne and taught Eng. Lit. al 
the University of Nigeria. Back home, he hustled 
through an M.A. in college administration at Co- 
lumbia and moved on to Cornell, where for three 
years as assistant dean of students he waltzed with 
the black whirlw ind and in his spare lime wrote 
a novel about Biafra and a book about the Cor- 
nell crisis and still managed to collect the fastest 
Ph.D. in the university's history. 

"Al is a perfect specimen of the New Breed of 
college administrator," says an admirer. "He's 



an agent of transition, a sort of kept revolution- 
ary. He works from within the structure but he 
won't just do a paint job and call it renovation. 
He has a whole new idea of a university and it 
calls for reconstruction from the bottom up." 

Seton Hall is the last place in North America 
w here you would expect to find a man as accom- 
plished and progressive as Al Miles, but last sum- 
mer he turned down several Ivy League schools 
and signed on as Seton Hall's first lay dean of stu- 
dents. Seton Hall hired him in the vague but honest 
recognition that some improvement would prob- 
ably have to be made in student-administration 
relations. Miles accepted the job "because I re- 
spected the tough, practical men in charge here, 
but most of all because these students got to me. 
these honest, unsnotty, hard-working students. 

CONTINUED 
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Isn't 
our new 
family 
portrait 
wonderful? 



It's easy to tell because of three 
words "A KODAK Paper" on 
the back. Those words tell you 
that the color portrait on the 
front is made on the best photo- 
graphic paper the photographer 
could buy. Look for the two 
sides of color picture quality on 
snapshots, enlargements, and 
school pictures, too. Look for 
the words "A KODAK 
Paper." Then you'll 
know you've got 
the finest. 




CONTINUED 

And because I saw here a chance to be all the 
things I can be." And so in the first week of the se- 
mester, when the docile undergraduates of Seton 
Hall rose in sudden and unforeseen revolt against 
the men who rule the school, it was Al Miles who 
stood in the eye of the tempest there. 

What happened at Seton Hall had none of the 
brutal glamor of Berkeley or Columbia. Yet the 
events in South Orange are probably far more im- 
portant to the future of higher education in this 
country than the redundant paramilitary rhu- 
barbs that have upset other campuses. "Berkeley 
and Columbia and Cornell and Harvard merely 
set the pattern of renovation in American aca- 
demic life," says Sociologist Charles Ackerman 
of Cornell. "Sooner or later the pattern will have 
to be applied to several thousand ordinary col- 
leges where little has changed since 1930 but the 
shape of the president's limousine." 

Seton Hall is one of those colleges, and when 
the generations and their value systems clashed 
there during the opening weeks of school it 
seemed safe to conclude that the student revo- 
lution was starting to cut a deeper channel, that 
a thoroughgoing and permanent transformation 
of the American university had in fact begun. 

Al Miles had arrived at Seton Hall on July 11, 
1969 with a personal concept of what was wrong 
with American universities. "The students aren*t 
far off when they tell you that American univer- 
sities are institutional dinosaurs," he told a friend 
on campus. "They've got to adapt or die — no, 
face a fate worse than death: irrelevance. They're 
founded on a Germanic philosophy of education 
that too often puts ideas ahead of people and en- 
shrines the principle of authority. The student is 
told what's good for him and that's that. 

"The students are right — not always in the way 
they protest but in what they're protesting about. 
Many of them want to reconstruct the American 
university, and most of them are moderates who 
want to do it cooperatively. But if the univer- 
sities refuse to cooperate, God knows what will 
happen. When it comes to student power, we 
haven't seen anything yet. Student energy is the 
motor force in the modern university, and if stu- 
dents pull as hard as they're pulling now. the next 
10 years might advance education by a century." 

Miles's job, as he saw it, was to assist that ad- 
vance by persuading students, faculty and admin- 
istration to pull together. Pull where? "That's up 
to them to hash out," Miles said curtly. "I'm no- 
body's Pied Piper. I'm acatalyst. If I control what 
happens, what happens comes and goes with my 
presence. It's a way of devouring people and I'm 
not that hungry. 1 just ask questions — well, some- 
times leading questions. But if I do my job right, 
other people come up with most of the answers. 
And you'd be surprised. It's easier to play Soc- 
rates if you look like a teen-ager." 

Looking like a teen-ager, Al Miles strolled into 
the office of Seton Hall's acting president, Mon- 
signor Edward J. Fleming, soon after arriving on 
campus and found him wrestling with four issues 
that were shaping up for September: a student 
voice in the choice of a new president, drastic 
changes in the core curriculum, a proposed black 
studies program for the tiny minority of 150 
blacks (among 4,500 full-time day students) that 

CONTINUED 




For rates, reservations and 
brochures, see any Travel Agent 
or write Caesars Palace, 

Las Vegas 89109. 
Phone (702) 734-7222. 
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THOSE HORRID 

AGE SPOTS 




•Weathered brown spots on the 
surface of your hands and face 
tell the world you're getting old — perhaps 
before you really are. Fade them away with 
ESOTERICA, that medicated cream that 
breakB up masses of pigment on the skin, 
helps make hands look white and young 
again. Not a cover-up. Acts in the akin — 
not on it. Equally effective on the face, neck 
and arms. Fragrant, greaseless base for 
softening, lubricating skin as it clears up 
those blemishes. Distributed by the trust- 
worthy 56-year-old Mitchum laboratory. 
ESOTERICA— at leading toiletry and drug 
counters. $2. 



NEED 

$ 800 

10 $ 7 t 500 7 

You are eligible if you 
jre 1 homeowner and 
have a useful purpose 
far the money. 
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Booklet "All ABOUT SIIVER" 



|j A. Wright & Co., Depl Nl, Kecne, N. H, 0343l| 
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The 1970 Volkswagen. 



Great Scott, it's the Loch Ness monster. 

Nope, it's the Volkswagen Bug with the 
greatest service story ever told: 

For we now have a service system that 
can actually tell you you have a problem 
early, before it becomes a real problem. 

It's called VW Diagnosis. 

And it's like getting Medicare aid for 
your car. If you will, Medi-car. 



Four free Medi-car checkups come with 
every new Volkswagen. 

They're performed by specially trained 
technicians using specially made diagnos- 
tic equipment. (See weird picture above.) 

The equipment is much faster and more 
thorough than any mechanic alive. 

For instance, in a matter of minutes it 
can tell you the resistance in one of your 



spark plug wires is too high. 

(Nothing serious, but something that 
could reduce your gas mileage and foul 
up your spark plugs.) 

The point is that the world's greatest 
mechanic couldn't spot this prob- 
lem during a normal checkup. 
A Medi-car checkup can. 
Long live the Bug. 




You already know our name . . 



now get to know 
our pipes. 





Kaywoodie. A century old name. 
You won't find it on just any pipe. 
But when you do, you know it's spe- 
cial. Like the Kaywoodie Flame 
Grain treasured almost as a collec- 
tors' item. Because only one in 1,000 
briar blocks has this natural flame- 
graining. And only Kaywoodie takes 
the time to select them. 

But that's Kaywoodie, the rare 
one. Cut from the oldest and finest 
briar, then painstakingly shaped, 



hand-worked and hand-rubbed. The 
permanent, built-in filter is added to 
condense moisture, trap tars and 
irritants. Whether it's a Kaywoodie 
Flame Grain at $20 or any other 
Kaywoodie from $6.95 to $100, the 
result is a thing of beauty. A 
smoother, milder, more flavorful 
smoke. All you have to choose is the 
style. We've already done a lot of 
choosing for you. 



KAYWOODIE 



® 



The hand-made pipe 



Send 2Se lor complete 24 page lull-color catalog. Tells how to smoke a pipe: shows pipes and 
sets Irom S6.9S to S250; other smoker's accessories: write Kaywoodie, N.Y. 10022. Dept. A 14. 




Massing in front of the administration building, stu- 
dents protest an official decision against allowing 
women to have visiting rights in men's dorms. 



CONTINUED 

Seton Hall has troubled to recruit, and most wor- 
risome of all. the issue of "female visitation" 
— whether or not to allow women into the men's 
dorms. Impressed by his new assistant's degrees 
and questions. Fleming with obvious relief al- 
lowed him full authority over student affairs — ex- 
cept for the vexatious issue of visitation. 

Encouraged by this show of confidence. Miles 
then introduced himself to his staff. He found 
them capable but demoralized. Ed Hendrickson, 
for instance, was trying to run a grotesquely ill-de- 
signed student building in which an undergrad- 
uate has to walk (or run) 200 yards to get from 
the cafeteria to the nearest washroom. And Aar- 
on Campbell, a gifted young black psychologist 
who had agreed to head the dormitory staff, was 
so sick of aimless administration that he was set 
to quit. Miles persuaded him to slay on. 

It was harder to talk with the priests. Most of 
them seemed to fear change of any kind, and their 
fear was stiffened by the antiradical harangues of 
Father James McMenemie, a sallow, contradic- 
tory figure who functions as the chancery's cat's 
paw on campus and as its unofficial jollyboy. On 
a recent occasion he blasted out pop tunes from 
the '40s on his saxophone while 100 nuns did a 
foxtrot. Failing to see his considerable relevance 
to the Seton Hall scene, Miles neglected to con- 
sult McMenemie, but the priest instantly saw in 
the new dean his natural enemy. 

In contrast, the student leaders put themselves 
out to make Miles feel welcome. He found them 
yammeringly alive and on the verge of despair. 
In student government president Dennis O'Keefe 
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Dec.23J840. 

Park &Tiltbrd discovers 
the office party. 



1840 was the year Park & Tiltord 
introduced their family of party spirits. 
So it couldn't end without a celebration. 

The party began quietly enough. 
Mr. Park opened the first bottle, offering 
his comely secretary, Miss Appleby, a touch 
of Christmas cheer. 
In the interest of office harmony, Mr. 
Tilford did the same for his secretary, a 
Miss Kennelworth. Before long, distillery- 
master Roderick Calhoun 




joined the fray. His crew followed. 
And the first office party was 
off and running. 

P&T has been making party history 
for over 100 years now. Folks appreciate 
not having to spend an arm and a leg 
to entertain in the grand manner. 
Try P&T at your next party. Maybe you'll 
make history, too. 



Park&Tilford 
The Party Spirits. 




Purveyors of spirits: Scotch, Bourbon, Blended Whiskey, Vodka, Gin, Rum and Brandy. 
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A good second car will help your first car last longer. 



The better your second car is the more you'll use it. And the more 
you use it, the more wear and tear you'll save on your first car. 

Save it from all those trips to the grocery store, bowling alley and 
PTA meetings where a $3500 car goes to waste. 

So at British Leyland Motors, we've developed a car for exactly 
such unglamorous use. We've put into the Austin America many of the ideas we've put into 
our Jaguar, Rover, Triumph and MG. And by keeping the price for these ideas down to $1899* 
we feel we've made it the perfect second car. 

A second car that encourages you to drive it. 

Since the Austin America is the lowest-priced car with a fully 
automatic transmission, your wife should get more use out of it. And since it can also be shifted 
manually, your teen-age son won't scorn to borrow it. 

Since it has front wheel drive, you can use it to grip any potholed 
road. And since it has liquid suspension, it won't destroy your stomach in the process. 

Since it's shorter than any of its competitors, you can fit it into 
more parking places. Yet since it's large inside (for instance: more back seat leg room than a 
Lincoln Continental), you can walk out of an antique store with more junk than you intended. 

The Austin America is sold and serviced by more than 575 
Austin-MG dealers throughout the country. Visit one now and see a simple car that can save 
your glamorous car from every trip except the glamorous ones. 

Actually, since the Austin America isn't bad-looking, you might 
occasionally take it out on the town. A fit reward for a workhorse. /Jjj^j 

. At Austin-MG dealers. ^f#pi 



'CALVARY HAS COME!' 
GIRGENTI GASPED 



and residence hall president Richard Girgenti he 
saw two savvy young activists who distrusted the 
S.D.S. even more than the monsignors and had 
tried for two years with small success to win a 
gradual program of reform from an administra- 
tion that, as far as they could see, had ears only 
for the chancery. After an eight-hour talkathon 
with the new dean, Girgenti rushed up to O'Keefe 
and gasped: "Calvary has come!" 

"All that had really come." says Miles, "was 
somebody who would listen. It's a rare admin- 
istrator or professor who knows how to talk to 
students. The old style is to do the intellectual 
bit, to use words to cover up what you mean. In- 
stead ofjust talking like one human being to an- 
other. And young men can often do this better. 
They're still close to the same experiences." 

The student movement rapidly became less bit- 
ter and more confident. By the middle of July, 
Miles and the student leaders, with Fleming's 
somewhat anxious consent, had developed a crash 
program to renovate the intellectual and social 
life of Seton Hall. Girgenti came up with a plan 
to hold classes in the dormitories: subjects and 
professors to be selected by the students, official 
credit but no grades to be given. Girgenti and 
Aaron Campbell rewrote the rule book for dor- 
mitory living. In the old manual there was a sec- 
tion seriously entitled "On the Delivery of En- 
forcement: The Secret Manual of Student Tor- 
ture." In the new manual all police power was 
stripped from the graduate students who served 
as Resident Assistants and relocated in a stu- 
dent judiciary. "From now on," Aaron told the 
RAs, "you'll be counselors, not cops. Personal re- 
sponsibility will take the place of rules. The only 
offense will be an offense to the rights or sensi- 
tivities of others." 

During the summer, plans were also made for 
freshman orientation. Partly because they were 
busy elsewhere, partly because they wanted to 
show trust in the undergraduates, university of- 
ficials permitted control of this program to pass 
into the hands of O'Keefe and Girgenti. The stu- 
dent leaders, with Miles's incautious support, 
made too much of their opportunity. Instead of 
giving speeches they showed two movies with a 
strong reformist message, Leroi Jones's Dutch- 
man and Lindsay Anderson's If. After three days 
of indoctrination, the freshmen turned left so hard 
that O'Keefe and Girgenti scrambled to put on 
the brakes — too late. The freshmen caucused and 
unanimously voted to abrogate all administration 
control of dormitory life. 

To the students, the resolution was an exhil- 
arating and long-overdue declaration of indepen- 
dence. For the administrators, it raised that hor- 
rid specter of female visitation, the nightmare of 
the monsignors on conservative Catholic campus- 
es. But at a deeper level it challenged a tradition 
and authority as old as the pyramids and prac- 
tically as resistant to change. 

The man assigned by chance and the chancery 
to confront this challenge was Monsignor Flem- 
ing. Tall, tanned and forthcoming. Seton Hall's 
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Babies don't 
stay babies forev 
That's one reason we 
offer our Privateer cassette tape 
recorder. There arc many more. 
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parties— you name it. The Privateer 
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No one knows more 
about a woman's anatomy 
than a gynecologist. 

And a gynecologist created 
new Caref reelampons. 



A tampon is used internally. It should be made with an 
understanding of female anatomy. 

A CAREFREE* Tampon is made with this understand- 
ing. A gynecologist created its design. 

Ten years of research resulted in I tiny tampon thai 
blossoms out to prevent by-pass. 

A Carefree Tampon expands radially, in width only, no: 
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It's the modern tampon for modern women. 

Note: Swedish women arc world-famous for their ,u 
vanced attitudes toward feminine hygiene. 

In Sweden, over 90% of the women who use tampon 
use a tampon of the Carefree design. 
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FLEMING LONGED FOR 
A PEACEFUL PARISH 




A few days before the Seton Hall distur- 
bances broke out. Miles talks with stu- 
dent leaders O'Keefc (left) and Girgenti. 



52-year-old acting president has the charm but 
not the character of an old-fashioned Irish pol- 
itician. Behind the wide smile and the glad hand 
stands a shy unworldly prelate who longs for a 
peaceful parish and considers himself ill prepared 
to be a college president. He knows Seton Hall 
as well as he knows his missal- he attended the 
school as an undergraduate and has spent most 
of his adult life as an administrator there — but 
he still feels ill at ease in intellectual surround- 
ings. He decorates his walls with signed snapshots 
of the Kennedys and his conversation with Latin 
tags that disguise his natural simplicity and kind- 
liness. Few students are aware of these qualities 
in Monsignor Fleming and even fewer are aware 
that he is a man of ethical and religious convic- 
tions who, like many a priest, has found his func- 
tion anguishing to define in the aftermath of Vat- 
ican II. Considering him a sort of ward boss in a 
beretta, the students assumed that his reaction to 
the freshman challenge was the reflex of a poli- 
tician whose power has been threatened. 

In fact, it was partly that. The chancery was ap- 
palled by the freshman resolution and many 
priests on campus panicked at the very idea 
of women in the dorms, but the address Mon- 
signor Fleming delivered at the opening of school 
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11:00 Trumpeters open the tournament. 11:03 Standard-bearers announce the knights. 11:05 The knights charge. And miss. 




11:07 Second charge: the red knight loses. 11:08 Now it's the turn of the folk dancers. 



11:16 The pageant is over. ..until tomorrow. 



Munich's favorite show has been running for 61 years. 
With standing room only. 



When the City Hall clock stages its tournament, the 
whole center of town stops to watch. Fortunately, it 
happens only once a day, otherwise Munich would 
never get its work done. It's a very entertainment- 
minded city. 

Take the opera. Wagner premiered the "Meister- 
singer" two blocks from City Hall. If you're not an 
opera lover, Munich makes it easy to become one- 
tickets starts at 25c. If that doesn't convert you, try 
a concert. Munich has three symphonies waiting. 
And two dozen theatres. Everything from Shake- 
speare to cabaret satire. 

The best show of all? The city itself. Mile after 
mile of baroque buildings, palaces, parks... and a 
beerhall that holds 7000 people. 

Go to Munich and take a good guide: Lufthansa. 
We can show you a good time. In the air or on the 
ground. 

EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOURS FROM $320. Lufthansa 
jots you round-trip New York/Munich (or $343 (or Frank- 
furt $338, Amsterdam $320), gives you up to 20 nights 



accommodation and an Avis car with up to 3000 free kilo- 
metors. If you land in Frankfurt or Munich, you can get 
1000 free kilometers with a "Funbus" (Avis VW Microbus) 
for a party of up to seven. The added cost starts at only 
$14 per person for three weeks. (Ask about rates for a 
"Funbus" with chauffeur.) 

EUROPACAR SKI TOURS FROM $338. Includes a rented 
winterized Avis car with up to 3000 free kilometers (rail 
option), up to 20 nights accommodation in Bad Ragaz. 
Switzerland, round-trip jet New York/Zurich. Folder in- 
cludes three other tours offering 13 and 20-night accom- 
modation, plus a wide choice of meal plans, transporta- 
tion and ski resorts. 

OPERA EUROPE TOUR, $730. Attend nine performances 
in the great opera houses of Munich, Milan, Vienna, 
Prague. Berlin. Included is round-trip jet from New York. 
13 nights first class hotel accommodation, sightseeing, 
continental breakfasts, tips, taxes and excellent tickets. 
OBERAMMERGAU, 1970. From May until October, Luft- 
hansa's 1970 14-day Alpine Leisure and 21-day European 
Highlights tours will include attending the world-famous 
Passion Play givon at Oberammergau near Munich. It is 
produced only once in a decade. From $698. 
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TakesThe 

"Pressure-Tain ' 

Out Of Your 

Nervous Headache 

In Minutes 

.. .so relaxes its nervous tension, releases painful 
pressure on nerves . . . you feel great again. 



The pressures of today's hectic world 
often give people today's nervous 
tension. And nervous tension causes 
the most common headache of all. 
Tension presses on nerves and tiny 
blood vessels in your head, then 
brings on a 'painful pressure' head- 
ache. You want the quick strength of 
Anacin® for real relief. 

Anacin is a special fortified for- 
mula that turns off headache pain in 
minutes, so relaxes its tension, re- 



leases painful pressure on nerves. 
Helps you feel great again. And the 
soothing effect continues for hours. 

Anacin gives you 100% more of 
the specific pain-reliever doctors 
recommend most for headaches— 
than the other leading extra strength 
tablet. Powerful Anacin helps relieve 
a painful pressure headache but 
doesn't dull your senses. Smooth, 
gentle acting, too. Next time take 
Anacin Tablets. 



'NO COMPROMISE 
TILL HELL FREEZES' 



reflected mainly his own feelings. "Seton Hall has 
changed gr.-atly and will change more." he said. 
"But set principles must guide the change, per- 
manent values must remain. Those who would re- 
fashion Seton Hall must be confronted with real 
basic principles which we will not compromise 
till hell freezes over. If anyone sincerely believes 
he cannot become educated without drunken or- 
gies, then [let him] get free of Seton Hall." 

In the audience Al Miles caught his breath. 
Monsignor Fleming had neither asked his advice 
about the speech nor given him warning that it 
would contain some phrases many students would 
surely consider insulting and inflammatory. 

Monsignor Fleming had not intended to insult 
the student body. He spoke in a spirit of inno- 
cent indignation and was stunned by the polit- 
ical consequences of his address. He got a letter 
of congratulations from New Jersey's Governor 
Richard Hughes, big black rabble-rousing head- 
lines in the hard-line Newark News and a reac- 
tion on the campus that with every passing hour 
looked more and more like insurrection. The stu- 
dent reformers, who would probably have set- 
tled for less than the rights accorded to students 
at four out of five U.S. colleges, were suddenly 
joined by hundreds of conservative students in a 
coalition of outrage. 

Fleming was accused on all sides of "commit- 
ting Hayakawa." and in the first flash of anger 
some activists shot from the lip. But Al Miles, 
though shaken by his first real crisis as dean of stu- 
dents, managed to emanate cool. Student leaders 
picked it up and as the conflict developed they per- 
formed with surprising maturity. First they asked 
for a meeting with university officials and pre- 
sented thei r case for student control of the dorms. 
When the request was again rejected, they called 
a mass meeting. About 1.400 undergraduates 
showed up (even though some of them had re- 
ceived threats that their scholarships might be cut 
off) and heard student government president 
O'Kccfe define the issue: "It isn't girls in the 
dorms, it's self-determination. Do we or don't we 
have the right to run our private lives?" 

Cautioning against violence. O'Keefe led a 
march on the acting president's office and de- 
manded a confrontation. Shocked by the size and 
force of the protest. Monsignor Fleming was 
heard to mutter: "Oh. for a nice little parish in 
Berkeley Hills, New Jersey!" When assured of 
"proper respect," he agreed to face the students 
on the lawn — where for the next 45 minutes he en- 
dured a polite but withering interrogation. 

Digging in his heels, Monsignor Fleming made 
a categorical declaration: "The university will not 
supply the facilities for immorality!" What's 
more, he said, any student found with a female 
in the dormitory "will be dismissed." He was re- 
minded by a theology student that according to 
orthodox Roman theology "one cannot be vir- 
tuous if one is not given a choice." Fleming then 
conceded that students should of course have a 
voice in decisions affecting them, but only in so 
far as they are competent. "And who," a student 
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HE SAW A STAGE 
SET FOR TRAGEDY 

CONTINUED 

inquired, "is to judge who is competent" ' 

As the meeting ended, Fleming felt battered 
and the students triumphant. At the suggestion 
of Girgenti, they marched through the dormito- 
ries, the girls along with the boys, "as a symbol 
of self-regulation." Fearing an incident that in 
an instant could turn demonstration into revo- 
lution, Monsignor Fleming through one of his 
aides ordered the Resident Assistants not to en- 
force the rule against female visitation "until fur- 
ther notice." It was a temperate gesture and to 
some the crisis seemed to have abated. Al Miles 
thought otherwise. 

He knew from his experience at Correll that 
the stage was now set for a tragedy. \\ ith state of- 
ficials, local press and public opinion marshaled 
behind them, the administration stood ready for 
a showdown with student power. The students, 
united for the first time, stood ready to light back. 
The campus was polari/ed and there was every 
prospect of an open and even violent collision. 

Al Miles wanted to avert that collision at all 
costs. If he could find a way to cajole the tension, 
he might be able to resolve, or at least relieve, 
the conflict. But was there actually anything he 
ought to do? The young man who said he was 
"playing Socrates" had asked the questions 
through the summer and the first days of school. 
If he was going to play the role of the catalyst to 
the end. he was pretty well forced to wait now 
— and to hope that someone, with the help of 
what he had been trying to teach, would come 
up with the right answers. 

Fleming was waiting too. In the days imme- 
diately following his speech, he got hundreds of 
angry letters of support from parents. He was glad 
of the support but he felt uneasy. Prominence 
alarmed him and so did the continuing crisis. His 
hearty laugh began to sound hollow. 

Undergraduates were under no less pressure. 
They got hundreds of angry phone calls from 
home, and dozens of resident students were in- 
formed by their parents that if they pot involved 
in any student movement they would be forced 
to live at home. Some of the student leaders had 
even worse trouble. The parents of one moderate 
and sensible young activist got a warning phone 
call from their parish priest. Another no less mod- 
erate student was told by his parents that if he 
did not "drop his radical connections" they 
would refuse to pay his tuition. When his picture 
was printed in the Newark News, the same stu- 
dent also lost his after-school job at a local bank. 

To break through on the home front. O'Keefe 
and his friends decided to send an explanatory let- 
ter to some 5,000 students' families. In order to 
get the letters written and addressed, a crowd of 
undergraduate volunteers worked almost till 
dawn in the dormitories. As the night wore on, 
the heat of the common effort generated a gen- 
eral warmth. Tension dissolved and. as sometimes 
happens in movements of enthusiasm, emotion 
surged up and overflowed. For the first time since 
the monsignor's speech, the student leaders felt 
like human beings— and all at once they remem- 
bered that, after all, Monsignor Fleming was a 
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IN ONE MOMENT THE 
BARRIERS WENT DOWN 



CONTINUED 

human being too. Next morning the students took 
the initiative that resolved the crisis. Bursting with 
good feeling and so confident they didn't even 
bother to tell Al Miles what they were up to. 
O'Keefe. Girgenti and three other student lead- 
ers went floating into Fleming's office with the 
general idea of offering him an olive branch. 

"Please sit down," the monsignor said in a tight 
voice, and the visitors sat staring at a man they 
hardly recognized. The Fleming they had always 
seen behind that desk was an ecclesiastical 
smoothie who put them off with sanctimonious 
platitudes. The Fleming they saw now was a man 
physically and emotionally blown out by over- 
strain. His voice broke, his hand trembled and 
for perhaps the first time in his life he spoke to stu- 
dents as to equals, as to fellow human beings 
whose love and trust he needed. He told them sim- 
ply and sincerely of his fears for his health, of his 
decision to refuse the presidency, of his love for 
Seton Hall and of the vision he held of the great 
good place it might some day become. 

The delegation was startled and touched. The 
students told the monsignor that his vision was 
really very much like their vision and that they 
would work with him to make it come true. No 
less startled and touched, Fleming took a leap of 
faith and replied that in return he would support 
the students' right to live under laws of their ow n 
making and to have a full share with the admin- 



istration and the faculty in the general governance 
of the university. 

Just like that the abscess broke. In one moment 
of expansion and caring, the barriers went dow n, 
differences were dissolved, revolution turned to 
reconciliation. To Fleming and the students alike 
it seemed almost too good to be true. Seton Hall 
had suddenly become an exclamatory example of 
what might be accomplished by the politics of 
love. 

That night Monsignor Fleming was admitted 
to a New Jersey hospital suffering from exhaus- 
tion and high blood pressure. Frightened of the 
force the student movement had shown and grate- 
ful for the moderate stance its leaders had adopt- 
ed, the chancery gave orders to Father Thomas 
G. Fahy. Fleming's temporary replacement, to 
push rapprochement with all possible speed. Fahy 
instituted regular conferences with Al Miles, and 
things began to happen at Seton Hall. 

In rapid succession the administration accept- 
ed the principle of the student judiciary, opened 
quiet negotiations on the female visitation issue, 
and announced that students would have equal 
representation with faculty, administration and 
alumni on a committee formed to search for a 
new president — "and that," says O'Keefe, "prac- 
tically guarantees that the new president will be 
a layman, the first in Seton Hall's history." 

Al Miles moved rapidly to exploit the break- 



through and reconcile the factions. In a long frank 
conversation, he and Father McMenemie settled 
their differences. Miles satisfied McMenemie that 
the changes he was after could be made in an or- 
derly way without subverting the religious side 
of the school. McMenemie satisfied Miles that 
he would cooperate in a responsible program of 
reform. Next day. Miles met with the priests, gave 
his views of w hat was happening at Seton Hall, 
addressed objections and won a unanimous vote 
of confidence. He then approached key members 
of the faculty and urged them to join students in 
a rap session about the plan to hold classes in the 
dorms. They did. and the meeting went so well 
that Al expects several courses to be listed for 
the February term. 

"It's beginning to happen now," Al Miles says 
with a wide grin. "They're talking to each other. 
The administration is getting used to a dialogue. 
The faculty is starting to open up. There's the start 
of a community here and if people only don't get 
scared we're going to have one damn fine univer- 
sity. If we do, some of the credit will belong to 
Monsignor Fleming, but it was these students 
who got it started, these incredible, beautiful stu- 
dents. In political insight they are a match forany- 
body al Columbia or Cornell, and they're miles 
ahead in the thing that really made all this happen, 
the only thing that is finally going to clean up the 
mess on any campus — human understanding." ■ 



Miles and Fleming continue their dialogue during a stroll on the Seton 
Hall football field. "The big thing is to talk," Miles says. "The way things 
are on the modern campus, if you stop talking, you start fighting." 
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Nice and hot. 





How come? 
Gas makes the big difference. 

Maybe you'd like to start a chapter of the Polar Bear Club at your house. 
Or maybe you'd rather have a modern gas water heater. The kind that gives you all 
the hot water you want. Bathtubs full. Washing machines full. Dishwashers full. 

A gas water heater is no drain on your budget, either. It costs less to 
buy, less to install, less to operate. Ask your neighbors. Ask your plumber. Join the 7 out 
of 10 who choose a gas hot water heater— in a size to suit their family's needs. 

Gas makes the big difference. Costs less, too. 
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What 
it takes 
to be a 
lady 
author 
anymore 



J. 



'eanne Rejaunier is a lady au- 
thor, as you can plainly see — the 
new sort of lady author is always 
photographed in bed. Miss Rejau- 
nier has written a nice dirty novel 
about models (she was one) in New 
York (where she worked), and just 
possibly because she smiles so 
prettily out of the book jacket (the 
back and the front of the book) The 
Beauty Trap is now in its fourth 
printing. Better yet, promoter Joseph 
E. (The Graduate) Levine bought the 
movie rights for $100,000 and of- 
fered her a starring role. Still, Miss 
Rejaunier may not have time — she 
enjoys writing, she says. And pub- 
licity demands are great. Only re- 
cently she posed nude for Playboy. 




A Lady Author Must: 





Exercise in a bikini 

Writing a minor best-seller is sedentary work, but 

when promoting one a lithe figure is very useful. This contraption 

strengthens the stomach muscles and figures of speech. 



Love horses 

Jeanne's first purchase with $15,000 advance was Red 
Pepper (left), a chestnut gelding. She fell off last year, broke 
a vertebra and wore a brace for months. 



Have her own billboard 

There is a special thrill, Jeanne admits, to seeing yourself 
on a Hollywood billboard. Now that her face is well-known, she 
often visits bookstores ond boosts her novel s sales 




Jeanne appreciates the water She lives in a Hollywood 
apartment and doesn't have a pool of her own yet. but she uses 
one belonging to a friend whenever she wants 



A man has at least a few moments a day 
to feel as though he owned the world. 



No matter how frantic the pace of any 
day, a man can always look forward to that 
quiet, twilight time when he is surrounded by 
the things he likes and the people he loves. 

Then he can quietly sit over a fine Scotch 
to relax and reflect on what's past, and what's 
to come. Haig & Haig Pinch is the Scotch for 
such moments. Every golden, unhurried drop 
is aged 12 years or more. 

Haig & Haig Pinch. It isn't an extrava- 
gance if it can make the world yours. 

HAIG & HAIG PINCH. 1 2 YEARS OLD 





Why wait till breakfast to enjoy 
Thomas' English Muffins? 



Thomas' English Muffins are the greatest thing that 
ever happened to breakfast. But have you thought about 

how delicious they are as snacks? Some night when 
you're watching TV, whip up some savory cheese dreams 
for the whole family. Or for a change of taste, try 
a golden brown Thomas' with roast beef or meatloaf. 

The simplest snack of all is a Thomas' muffin 
topped with butter, marmalade or jelly. Any time of 
the day or night is the right time to enjoy these 
delectable muffins . . . Thomas' promises. 

New Serve and Save Twin-6 Pack 

Enjoy one package now, freeze the other. 
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A Lady Author Must: 
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Commune with nature 



There isn't an awful lot of nature to commune with in Hollywood, 
but Jeanne does her best with a rake and leaves, both borrowed 
from her apartment house. The Victorian dress is brand-new. 
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No matter how much you use it, it's never used up. 



Half the presents under the Christ- 
mas tree will be eaten, drunk, worn 
out or broken by New Year's Day. 
A notable exception is the Ency- 
clopedia Americana— the present 
that never grows old. 

In the years to come, scarcely a 
day will go by that some member 
of the family doesn't consult the 
Americana for authentic, accurate 
information always available at 



your fingertips. 

And besides a bag full of facts, 
he'll find Americana to be a book 
full of absorbing reading. It's the 
quality of the writing that makes 
our 30-volume set such a good 
book. 

Written by writer-experts who 
know how to make a page come 
alive, Encyclopedia Americana is 
hard to put down. 




Encyclopedia Americana 
Putnam Valley, New York 10579 

Please send me "Eyewitness to Achieve- 
ment," your full-color booklet packed 
with information that explains how the 
readable Americana helps children and 
adults to further their knowledge . . . the 
perfect Christmas present. 
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The Italian sense 
of life goes into every bottle 
of Ruffino wine. 




A Lady Author Must: 




Hob-nob with famous writers 

One way to become a well-known author is to make friends of 
well-known authors, so Jeanne arranges an afternoon with literary 
lions Irving Wallace (left) and Henry Miller. 




Read good books 



There is a difference of opinion about whether or not Jeanne 

put herself inside The Beauty Trap as a character The publisher is 

responsible for putting her outside it. 
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Makes all other vans obsolete. 

That's why Ford outsells all other vans combined. 



i Ford gives you 
23% more floorspace. 

Ford moved the engine forward — 
clear out of the loadspace. The re- 
sult is 23% more unobstructed floor 
area than any other van can offer. 
Clear load length in the standard 
Econoline Van measures over 8V2 ft; 
in the SuperVan it is over 10 ft. 



Only Ford gives you 
payloads as big as 3600 pounds. 

Three Econoline series with heavier 
construction and higher capacity 
axles allow you to carry heavier 
loads— as much as 1325 pounds more 
than other vans. Power ranges up to 
a 302-cu. in. V-8 for responsive 
performance. 




Only Ford gives you 
a driver "walk-thru" to the rear. 

With the engine moved forward, 
Ford's larger loadspace is more ac- 
cessible to the driver. He can step 
back into load area without climb- 
ing over the engine. Ford's engine 
cover is heavily insulated to seal out 
heat, noise. Flat top has raised edges 
for use as a handy package tray. 



' Ford gives you 
an outside service center. 

Simply raise the out-front hood'and 
nearly all your quick-service items 
are right at hand— oil, water, battery, 
windshield washer water, wiper 
motor, brake master cylinder and 
voltage regulator. Everything easy 
to reach, easy to check. 



Only Ford gives you 
Twin-i-Beam riding smoothness. 

The front suspension proved so suc- 
cessful in Ford pickups. Two I-beam 
axles for strength; big coil springs 
for easy ride-the most rugged inde- 
pendent suspension yet. Long wheel- 
bases and wide track (over 5 Vi feet 
wide) give turnpike stability even on 
windy days. See the vans with the 
better ideas — at your Ford dealer's. 



FORD ECONOLINE VANS 
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What Weld wood won't do to childproof a room! 



Now there's a nat 



I 



_ natural looking panel that can 
take anything your children dish out. Weldwood 

( >av< ins, fingerprints, peanut butter and jelly — 
HHj none of them lx>thers \ in\ Igard's l>cautv. \tough, 
protective shield of vinvl film makes each panel 
highly resistant to scuffs, mars, dents, scratches 
and stains. All of w hich make Vinylgard espe- 
cially practical lor children's rooms, kitchen areas 
and family rooms. 

The paneling show n is Weldwood Vinylgard 
Pecan: about So per 4' x s' panel. It's one of many 
\\tx)d tones vou'll find at vour local Weldwood 
1 leadquarters Dealer's (he's listed in the Yellow 
Pages under Plywood) < ir at most any other 
lumberyard or huikling supply dealer. 

Weldwood paneling by U.S. Plywood 
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In limlininh-. performed in Lon- 
don in 1957. Samuel Beckett en- 
cased two characters in ashcans. 



From ashcans, a Nobel Prize 



I. 



Ihis was the last thing Mr. Beck- 
ett wanted," the playwright's publisher 
announced last week. Samuel Beckett 
himself {right) had nothing to say to the 
world about his new S73.000 Nobel Prize 
for literature. When the Irish author of 
H ailing for Godot linally appeared be- 
fore the press at a Tunisian hotel where 
he is recovering from a lung abscess, it 
was for pictures only. After several min- 
utes of pained silence, broken only by 
the clicking of camera shutters, a pho- 
tographer linally mumbled. "Sorry to 
bother you." Beckett stirred himself. 
"That's all right," he answered. "1 un- 
derstand"— and lapsed into silence. 

It might have been a scene out of one 
of Beckett's o\\ n plays. w hich epitomized 
the Theater of the Absurd. In his most 
successful play, which opened in Paris 
in 1953. Beckett set forth a vision of ex- 
istence without meaning: the empty di- 
alogue of tw o tramps who fulilely await 
the arrival of Godot, who will relieve the 
relentless monotony of their lives. Out 
of these depths, said his Nobel eulogy, 
"the writing of Samuel Beckett rises like 
a miserere from all mankind." 

Beckett and his wife live in Paris, in 
separate but connecting apartments 
overlooking the exercise yard of the Sau- 
te prison. In his rooms he goes on writ- 
ing despite his pessimism, which extends 
even to the act of writing itself. "Every 
word," he has said, "is like an unnec- 
essary stain on silence and nothingness." 
Recently Composer Gian-Carlo Menotti 
approached him for a work for Italy's 
Spoleto festival. The play Beckett offered 
him was composed entirely of sighs. 




Beckett's 'frightful experience' 







The Smirnoff Brunch: a place in the sun 

Drinking comes out of the dark when Smirnoff people gather for the holidays. It's the Day Life: a sunburst 
of Screwdrivers and simmering fondue, crisp croissants and Smirnoff Mules. A light time, a laughing time: a 
time for Smirnoff people to splurge in the sun. 



^mirnaff haves you breathless 



FREE! "The Year of llie Brunch," .Smirnoffs Guide to the Brunch. Write Smirnoff, PO. Box 2016, Dept. L, Hartford, Connecticut 06101. 
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Tbuch-matkr 
by Sonotqpe- 
the finest iiilly 
adjustable eyeglass 
hearing aid; 
inanew 




silhouette. ~ ~ ~ * 
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The Touch-made* eyeglass hearing aid can be as personally 
tailored to your hearing loss as eyeglass lenses arc to your sight. 

Five switches adjust this hearing aid to your personal 
hearing problems. Two are switchable by the user, 
with just an unobtrusive thumb-touch. Three others are 
adjustable only by your Sonotone Hearing Aid Consultant. 
Gives Touch-matic added years of usefulness. 

Try Touch-matic at your nearby Sonotone office 
today. And hear why Sonotone is the trusted name in better 
hearing since 1929. Or write for your free Touch-matic folder. 

SONOTONE 

An Operating Unit of Gould Inc. 

ELMSFORD, NEWYORK10523 




Professional 
A.V.C. and 
Power Limiting 
switches 



Thumb-touch 

on-oIT 

switch 



A Portrait of Hilary 

By Hilary Ball 

This is my home in New York City. I live here when lam not living in /Moscow, Greece, 
Spain, Italy and some other places I can't remember light this minute. 
MOSCOW was my favorite because I knew how to speak it when I was twoyears old. 
I have only been to one other American city. That is Spring Valley, New York, 
where I go to summer camp. Our family is in between lie nig rich 
and sort -of -rich. I am seven years old, but most of the time I act eight. 



Photographed by Marie Cosindas 



I have toys. But I don't like them especially. I have more 
things to do. I go lots of places so I really don't have time even if 
I wanted to. I do a lot of shopping. Saks is my favorite store 
because my grandmother designs clothes for them. Bloomingdale's 
is next. I know some girls who overdress. They look silly, 
too grown-up. I buy for summer and winter, spring and fall. 
I feel like I have a hundred dresses I have so many, but only 
one bracelet, one necklace with a dog on it, and a very old 
ring I wear only to parties. They help me look my age. 
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Actually this is a very silly picture of me 

\below\. People just don t stand in the middle 

of a room and look up into the lights for no 

reason at all. This is inside the museum on 

our block ivlxre there are special 

rooms with nothing but horses and soldiers 

and rooms for statues and rooms for dead 

Egyptians. I can do a perfect pose 

of a mummy. You should not run around 

ivild. You should just look and don't touch 




anything. I don't think you can really learn 
anything but it is all very colorful. I think it 
is good for you sometimes to see things that are 
bigger than you. You can also be very tired 
afterwards. I know. There are some lady 
statues upstairs in the museum who all look 
like they have Ixadaches from holding up 
things. They are very, very old. It doesn't 
really look like I have a Ixadache. But that's 
tvhat I am trying to look like. Pretty silly. 
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This is one of my favorite restaurants. 
It is Japanese. I have been using 
chopsticks for as long as I can remember. 
I always order sashimi. I am with my 
father. My fat her and I talk about many 
things,nothing really special. Once when 
my mother was sick, he had already paid 
for tickets to the Romeo and Juliet 
ballet, so he took me instead. We had 
dinner together. He wore a black tie and 
it was very nice and I was out until 
midnight. I go to the Pla^a mostly for 
cocktails. It's an afternoon thing to do. 
This is the way to eat a dessert. It is a 
straivberry tart, which is my passion, 
late it with a Shirley Temple. Lovely'. 



I go to ballet once a week for what seems 
like 1,000 minutes. It is very hard work. I 
am good enough to be dancing with 
nine- and io-year-olds, but I am not any 
better than they are. You can learn a lot, 
though, even if you don t go into the 
movies. You can laugh, but the right time 
is whenyou stop doing something and 
before you go on to something else. 
Afterwards, I am too tired to eat anything 
but a light dinner — pi'^a and Coke is 
very good — and watch television. 
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Whenyou come to New York City, please remember 
the folloiving advice from me: 
i) Do not be sloppy in restaurants, 
z) Watch what you say in other countries like 

New York. 
j) Do not be rude in your school. 

4) If anyone asks you to come over, say yes, if you can. 

I mean don't say no to everybody's invitation 
)) If you need to go somewhere, don't just walk around, 

go ask somebody where you need to go. 



6) You must watch what you' re saying to the cab 
driver because you 11 be thrown out of the cab. 

7) It is hard living in New York because there is so 
much to remember and not all girls should try it. You 
have to like New York first, don't just come here 
and try it. 

S) If you see me in tlx park or the museum, come up and 
introduce yourself . I usually only introduce myself to 
people I already know just for practice. I say, 
"Hello, my name's Hilary. What' syours?" 



If this is the way fun's going to be, 
what's holding you back? 

Anything that looks as good as Pontiac's all-new LeMans has just got to be worth 
looking into. And it is. 

Check those lines. Simple. Solid. Almost unfair. Like Pontiac set out to rewrite the 
industry's styling manual. And made out. 

But far be it from Pontiac to settle for style only. So you can choose from a 155-hp 
six with 3-speed stick on up to a 400-cuber with Turbo Hydra-matic, if you so order. 

Whichever you choose, you get a list of standard goodies (like our hidden radio 
antenna and windshield wipers) only our catalog can do justice to. 

Read it. At your Pontiac dealer's. While seated in a new LeMans. And you'll 
be ready for the fun of driving. The way it's going to be. 

Pontiacls new LeMans 



( We take the fun of driving seriously.) 




The Wide-Track Famity for 70: Grand Prix. Bonnevitle. Executive, Catalina. GTO. LeMans Sport, LeMans. Tempest and Firebird. Pontiac Motor Division. 
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The Magical 
McCartney 
Mystery 



Anxious Beallc fans felt they had 
found ominous signs of misfortune 
for Paul McCartney on the jacket to 
the Sgl. Pepper album, recorded in 
1967. A hand raised over McCart- 



ney's head suggested to them an East- 
ern death symbol, and they brooded 
darkly over the fact that on the back 
of the album jacket Paul was the 
only Bcatlc not facing the camera. 
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by JOHN NEARY 



lith an apparent superabun- 
dance of clues solidly in hand and 
firmly on the record, the mere fact 
that the subject of one of the most 
intensive manhunts in recent his- 
tory modestly declared that he, 
himself, had not yet learned of his 
death cast hardly a pall on the ex- 
hilaration of the chase. 

Thousands and thousands of 
distraught Beatle fans were anx- 
iously weighing the "evidence" 
and concluding that some mishap 
had befallen Beatle Paul McCart- 
ney. He had died. Or something. 
They figured. 

There was plenty to go on. In- 
vestigators had spent hours over 
the past few weeks studying Beat- 
le record album jackets with the 
meticulous scrutiny of CIA photo- 
interpreters microscoping aerials 
of enemy missile sites. They had 
spiraled down the grooves of ev- 
ery Beatle record ever cut, speed- 
ing them up from 33 to 45 rpm, to 
78, slowing them to 16 — even tap- 
ing them and then reversing the 
tapes, analyzing stereo recordings 
track by track. There could be no 
doubt about it, they concluded. "I 
mean, it's all right there," pro- 
nounced Louis Yager, president of 
the Is Paul McCartney Dead So- 
ciety at Hofstra University. 

On the album jackets there ap- 
peared to be a welter of perplexing 
symbols, ranging from the hand 
over Paul's head on the 5,?/. Pep- 
per cover to such oddments as the 
walrus costume on Magical Mys- 
tery Tour, the black carnation Paul 
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On the album cover of Magical Mys- 
tery Tour, fans thought they had fur- 
ther proof of Paul's demise: they iden- 
tified him as the black walrus (fore- 
ground), a folk symbol of death. 



Marching across the back cover of 
their latest album, Abbey Road, the 
Beatles looked — to some followers 
— like a funeral procession, in which 
McCartney is a barefooted corpse. 





The "O.P.D." patch adorning the 
uniform Paul wears in the Sgl. Pep- 
per photo alarmed fans who thought 
it meant '•officially pronounced 
dead" in London police jargon. 



CONTINUED 

wears in the same album (the oth- 
er Beatles are wearing red ones), 
the funeral procession that is on 
the back of Abbey Road and the 
photo inside the Mystery Tour al- 
bum, where Paul sits in military 
uniform, above a large sign stat- 
ing, "I was." 

This all seemed somewhat cir- 
cumstantial, even conjectural, but 
buttressing the findings was some 
startling aural evidence. Deep 
down in the grooves at the very end 
of the song Strawberry Fields, on 
the Magical Mystery Tour album, 
investigators had discovered a 
voice eerily like John Lennon's say- 
ing, "I buried Paul." It was even 
clearer at 45 rpm. Then, in what is 
called the "white" album — the one 
labeled simply The Beatles — there 
is a nine-minute montage of 
sounds, Revolution No. 9. In it a 
man's voice intones repeatedly. 
"Number nine, number nine." 
McCartney's name has nine letters 
in it. Moreover, if this intonation 
is taped and then played in reverse, 
a quite different voice will be heard 



Dr. Henry M. Truby of the Universi- 
ty of Miami found Sonagrams of Paul 
singing Hey, Jude (far right) of last 
year suspiciously different from the 
phrase "all my troubles" from Yester- 
day, done earlier. Could there have 
been more than one "McCartney"? 



to say, "Turn me on, dead man, 
turn me on, dead man." 

Then, if the whole band of Rev- 
olution No. 9 is reversed, the hor- 
rifying sounds of a traffic accident, 
a bad one, too, emerge: a collision, 
crackling flames, a voice crying, 
"Get me out, get me out!" If the 
piece is taped stereophonic-ally and 
then reversed, this is what is heard 
on one of the four tracks: "He hit 
a pole! We better get him to see a 
surgeon. [Scream.] So anyhow, he 
went to see a dentist instead. They 
gave him a pair of teeth that 
weren't any good at all so — [A car 
horn blares.] My wings are broken 
and so is my hair. I'm not in the 
mood for words. [Gurgling, battle 
sounds.] Find the night watchman. 
A fine natural imbalance. Must 
have got it in the shoulder blades." 

Not even the ordinarily blank 
grooves between the song bands es- 
caped scrutiny. In one such 
"empty" track, on side two of the 
white album, between T m So Tired 
and Blackbird, a sleuth over at ra- 
dio station WNEW in New York 
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discovered some moaning. When 
the moaning is reversed, one can 
hear John Lennon declaring, 
"Paul is dead. Miss him. Miss him. 
Miss him." 

Finally, of course, a large num- 
ber of investigators went right to 
the core of the conundrum and 
called the Beatles' firm in London, 
Apple, Ltd. There, a flabbergasted 
Derek Taylor, the Beatles' agent, 
released a statement from Paul. He 
was, Taylor said, off in the coun- 
try with his family, but he had sent 
word back that "If I were dead, 
I'd be the last to know." That 
sounded reassuringly like the old 
Paul. As for the voice in Strawhei- 
ry fields, claims Taylor, it is say- 
ing, "I'm very bored," not "I bur- 
ied Paul." That was as far as Tay- 
lor would go. The Beatles didn't ex- 
pect people to go around reversing 
their records. He did admit that 
putting stuff in there in reverse was 
just the sort of something that sly 
John Lennon might have done. 

Ringo, called into consultation, 
was brisk. "It's a load of old crap," 



he said. Anyway, Ringo said, it was 
John Lennon, not Paul, wearing 
the walrus suit. 

Investigatorswerenot convinced. 
The lyrics of Paul's own songs fur- 
nish other deadly clues. On Revolv- 
er, Paul sings, "I was alone, I took 
a ride, I didn't know what I would 
find there, another road . . ." And 
in A Day in the Life he refers to a 
man who "blew his mind out in a 
car." Surely these are additional 
references to a fatal car accident! 
Noting a license plate on the Volks- 
wagen in the Abbey Road cover, 
Louis Yager placed an overseas 
call to that number in London, 
awakening an elderly lady who, in 
terms somewhat like Ringo's, de- 
clined comment. Undaunted, Ya- 
ger and his group reevaluated their 
investigation. "We originally 
thought he was dead. But we de- 
cided that was too emotional. We 
all ought to sit back and analyze 
this rationally." 

Meantime, Paul McCartney 
himself delivered his own analysis 
(right). m 






















A month ago Paul and Linda looked undead 

1 want to live in peace' 



LIFE London Correspondent Dorothy Bacon wad- 
ed through a bog in Scotland to reach Paul McCart- 
ney's secluded farm and get this comment from him: 

It is all bloody stupid. I picked up that 
O.P.D. badge in Canada. It was a police 
badge. Perhaps it means Ontario Police 
Department or something. I was wearing 
a black flower because they ran out of red 
ones. It is John, not me, dressed in black 
on the cover and inside of Magical Mys- 
tery Tour. On Abbey Road we were wear- 
ing our ordinary clothes. I was walking 
barefoot because it was a hot day. The 
Volkswagen just happened to be parked 
there. 

Perhaps the rumor started because I 
haven't been much in the press lately. I 
have done enough press for a lifetime and 
I don't have anything to say these days. I 
am happy to be with my family and I will 
work when I work. I was switched on for 
10 years and I never switched off. Now I 
am switching off whenever I can. I would 
rather be a little less famous these days. 

I would rather do what I began by do- 
ing, which was making music. We make 
good music and we want to go on making 
good music. But the Beatle thing is over. 
It has been exploded, partly by what we 
have done and partly by other people. We 
are individuals, all different. John married 
Yoko, I married Linda. We didn't marry 
the same girl. The people who are making 
up these rumors should look to themselves 
a little more. There is not enough time in 
life. They should worry about themselves 
instead of worrying whether I am dead or 
not. 

What I have to say is all in the music. If 
I want to say anything I write a song. Can 
you spread it around that I am just an or- 
dinary person and want to live in peace? 
We have to go now, we have two children 
at home. 
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Safe in his very own Scotland yard 
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At just about any party 

you can name, somebody's hoping 

to see the Smooth Canadian* 

It's so smooth and so light that more people prefer 
Seagram's V.O. than any other brand of imported whisky 
(including scotch). Which means that if a host hopes to have 
a successful party, he really ought to have successful 
whisky, too. 




